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The Critic 


Published Weekly at 743 Broadway, New York, by The Critic Co, 
SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1893 


The Best American Books 
IN PRESENTING, last week, the names of the ten books 
brought forward by our readers as the greatest yet pro- 
duced in America, or by Americans, we promised to publish 
to-day the names of all the books that received twenty-five 
votes, We more than redeem our promise by printing herewith 
all the titles for which there were twenty ballots or more:— 


512, EMERSON’s Essays, 

493. HawtTHorne’s “SCARLET LETTER.” 
444. LONGFELLOW’s POEs, 

434. Mrs, Stowe’s “Uncie Tom’s Cain.” 
388. Dr. Hotmes’s “Autocrat,” 

307. Irvinc’s “SketTCH-BooK,” 

269, LOWELL’s POEMs, 

256. WHITTIER’s POEMs. 

250, Watvace’s “Ben Hur.” 

246. Mor.ey’s “ Risk OF THE DuTCH REPUBLIC,” 
214. Bancroft’s “ History of the United States.” 
170. Lowell’s Essays. 

124. Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico,” 

103. Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun,” 


86. Bryant’s Poems, 

62, Lowell’s “ Biglow Papers.” 

61. Irving’s “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 
59. Irving’s “ Columbus,” 

59. Cooper’s “ Last of the Mohicans,” 

56. Clemens’s “Innocents Abroad.” 

51. Mrs, Jackson’s “ Ramona,” 

45. Cooper’s “ Leather-stocking Tales,” 

45. Prescott’s “ Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

43. Franklin’s Autobiography. 

40. Miss Alcott’s “ Little Women.” 

39. Mitchell’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 

33. ‘‘Century Dictionary.” 

32. Cooper’s “ Spy.” 

28. Webster’s Speeches. 

27. Irving’s “Alhambra.” 

27. Irving’s “ Washington.” 

26. Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” 

25. Mrs, Burnett’s “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
24. Hawthorne’s “ House of the Seven Gables,” 
23. Curtis’s “ Prue and I.” 

23. Emerson’s Poems. 

22, Edwards on the Will. 

21. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 

20, Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward,” 
The authors whose various works received in all twenty 

votes or more are named below:— 


Hawthorne, 643. Mrs. Jackson (“H.H.”), 57. 
Emerson, 545. Fiske, 51. 
Lowell, 535. Howells, 46. 
rving, 496. Franklin, 45. 
Longfellow, 488. Miss Alcott, 42. 
Stowe, 437. Mitchell, 42. 
Holmes, 417. Mrs. Burnett, 36. 
Motley, 275. Crawford, 31. 
Whittier, 274. Webster (D.), 28, 
Wallace, 252. Curtis, 27. 
Bancroft, 214. Edwards, 26, 
Prescott, 206, Hale, 26, 
Cooper, 159. Whitman, 24. 
Bryant, 103. Webster (N.), 23. 
Clemens(“ Mark Twain”), 72. Thoreau, 20, 


_Of the first ten authors in this list, it will be observed that 
tight are New Englanders; while of the remaining twenty, 
fourteen were natives of the New England States, Of the 
Whole number fewer than 27 per cent. were born elsewhere 





than in New England, Only ten of the thirty are living, 
and of these five are New Englanders. 

Few of our readers misunderstood the scope of the elec- 
tion. Those who misconstrued it at all were probably not 
regular readers of the paper, and had merely heard that a 
vote on the best ten books was going on, and wished to take 
part in it. Of these must have been that competitor for 
the prize we offered for the individual list that came near- 
est to the list finally chosen, who sent in the names of three 
American and seven English books! One voter even went 
so far as to nominate “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 





In the paragraph following the list of ten best books in 
our last number, the sentence beginning “ With Emerson, 
however,” should read: “ With Lowell, however, it was dif- 
ferent: for his Essays, ‘Biglow Papers,’ etc., the vote was 
very large.” The correction was made while the paper was 
on the press, but not before many copies had been printed, 





Literature 


Mrs. Oliphant's “ Victorian Age ”’ 
The Victorian Age of English Literature. By M. O. W. Oliphant. 
2vols, $3. Tait, Sons & Co. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT’s clear and flowing tomes are almost as 
much volumes of literary reminiscences as a history of- Vic- 
torian Literature. In this feature, indeed, lies the peculiar 
distinction and charm of the work. It is always instructive 
to know what enlightened contemporaries have thought of 
their fellow-travellers—what Tacitus thought of Agricola ; 
what Thucydides thought of Pericles; how Shakespeare 
viewed the great men of the age just before his; or how 
Racine reflected Madame de Maintenon in “Esther” and 
the proud and neglected Madame de Montespan in the sprefa 
forma of the injured “ Vashti.” Valuable light is thus 
thrown on men and women esteemed memorable as they 
pass in panorama before the lenses of a gifted soul viewing 
them from some special coign of vantage. 

Mrs, Oliphant is herself a Victorian of the Victorians, 
engaged still in the thickest of the literary fray, familiar per- 
sonally with many of the great figures that endow her pages 
with radiancy, brought up in the footsteps of others, and in- 
timate through their works with the personality of all, If 
her pages are unduly crowded, it is the fault of the wealth of 
the time, richer than any other in intellectual phenomena of 
every kind. If her small volumes resemble suspiciously the 
annual reviews and retrospects which one is accustomed to 
skim over in Zhe Academy or The Athenaeum, it is the fault 
of the superabundance of material amid which she is the 
recording angel, picking out only this or that detail for the 
heightening of an artistic effect. An infinite flotsam and 
jetsam surround her: if occasionally she stumbles upon a bale 
of saturated spices or bit of ruined bric-4-brac or a memory 
precious personally without being interesting or available 
for the general reader, it is only what less cultivated his- 
torians are doing continually and what the public readily 
condones in view of much delight and profit received. Her 
rapid summary of English literature from the accession of Vic- 
toria in 1837 1s admirable if concise, clear if swift, strong if 
occasionally almost stenographic, Pictorially her portraits are 
not so much the wonderfully minute line-upon-line work of 
Durer, in which.every wrinkle and muscle projects in lumi- 
nous relief, as broad limnings, strong streaks of drawing, vivid 
hints and foreshortenings, flashes and studies without elabo- 
ration yet not careless. 

Vol, I. contains, of the Diirer sort, only two-or three 
sketches : Carlyle with his emblazoned ugliness and charm ; 
Tennyson, a mingled Jacob and Esau of suavity and acer- 
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bity ; Mill with his aborted life yet wistful fascination ; the 
bourgeois but brilliant Macaulay; and Dickens with his flush 
of humor and infinitude of bathos. The other chapters and 
pages are dozzi swarming with outlines unfilled-out but ani- 
mated, often half-a-dozen figures crossing a single page in 
— each leaving behind, however, a distinct impression. 

his is a triumph in its way ; and no one could read a more 
valuable “impressionist” record of the reign than is con- 
tained in the book. It is too swift for a “saunter,” too 
leisurely for a “run”; its purpose is as water to the resur- 
rection-flower—to revive a busy man’s long-lost intimacies, to 
rekindle fading lights, to fill extinguished lamps with oil, 
and retouch with the charm of life faces waxen and. dim in 
the much-encumbered chambers of the brain. 
of resurrection much mere exhumation had to be gone 
through : the spade turns up vessels of clay as well as urns 
of gold. In the hasty reading of many of the inscriptions 
thereon Mrs, Oliphant encounters the fate of many another 
headlong archeologist: her dates get mixed, occasionally 
her heads get on the wrong torsos and the torsos do not 
match the heads. A diligent historiographer bent on detect- 
ing error would find not a few tottering dates and “shaky” 
statements in her pleasant chronicles, but so agreeable is the 
skill with which the forces are marshalled and the narrative 
flows on, that the caviller forgets to cavil over false dates 
ascribed to the work of Sydney Smith or to the foundation 
of the Westminster, to unaccountable omissions or inadequate 
treatment of men like Pater, Rossetti, M. Arnold, Clough, 
C. Kingsley, and others, Mrs, Oliphant would have to write 
twelve instead of two thin volumes like these to take in such 
an age as Victoria’s—a Victoria regia cannot blossom in a 
tea-cup. Let us be thankful for what she has given us and 
for the grace with which she has given it. HerScotch limi- 
tations are apparent everywhere ; few will agree with her de- 
nunciations of Dickens or of Mrs, Gaskell’s biographical in- 
vasion of the privacy of the Brontés; but where can there 
be found warmer appreciations of plain, small, volcanic 
Charlotte, of big, cynical, sentimental Thackeray, of the 
“moon of poets,” or of exquisite, fantastic Mrs, Carlyle ? 

Mrs, Oliphant’s Canterbury pilgrimage through the fifty- 
six years of the reign is replete with interesting stopping- 
places and incidents ; it is a guide-book of hints and suggest- 
lons, charmingly adapted to extra-illustration, to study by 
literary clubs, or to filling out by leisurely individuals of lit- 
erary proclivities, 
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“The American Commonwealth.” Vol. I. 
By James Bryce. 3d edition. $1.75. Macmillan & Co. 

Mr, GLADSTONE once said that the Federal Constitution 
is the greatest work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. This saying has been often and 
unfavorably commented upon by the later school of Ameri- 
can historians,who prefer to make a general application of Mr. 
Bryce’s expression concerning our county and township sys- 
tems, that they are “ English institutions which have suffered 
a sea-change.” It is not unlikely, however, that Mr. Glad- 
stone was thinking of the culminating effort of the constitu- 
tion-makers, only as a formulation of principles, and that he, 
like other scholars, recognizes our system as the out-growth 
of Anglo-Saxon government, ‘The student of American in- 
stitutions finds valuable material in the criticisms of foreign 
writers, It is rarely, however, that these critics bring to 
their work the clear insight and unprejudiced judgment that 
have rendered Mr, Bryce’s work so trustworthy a guide. The 
author does not hesitate to express his belief that our newer 
England displays the type towards which the rest of mankind 
are moving; and, in the light of his fair and dispassionate 
presentation of facts, neither this nor any other of his state- 
ments can be regarded as dogmatic. 

That Mr. Bryce is still a constant student of American 
affairs is shown in this first volume of the third edition of 
“The American Commonwealth,” He brings his statistics 


“p to date and uses recent developments and decisions to 
illu For in- 


strate the tendencies of our immediate present. 
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stance, in the chapter on constitutional “ Development by 
Usage” he cites a late opinion of the United States Supreme 
Court, showing that the first Amendment to the Constitution 
does not operate to prevent the Post-Office Department from 
excluding lottery advertisements from the mails, He notes 
changes in the State Constitutions and indicates the line of 
development in municipal government—notably the increas- 
ing inclination of cities to assume control of such natural 
monopolies as street railways and water and lighting systems, 
Besides these revisions the diction is cleared, and both text 
and foot-notes are in better type. Many paragraphs and 
reference-notes, whose bearing has changed through recent 
mutation of affairs, have been omitted. -The bulk of the 
volume has been further limited by the omission of parts of 
the appendix. The Constitution of California appeared as a 
whole in the former editions, but in this edition only such 
portions are given as contain unique or striking provisions, 

The second volume (now in press) will contain the greater 
part of the author’s revisions and will, undoubtedly, evince 
the same characteristics of clear comprehension and accu- 
rate judgment that have made Mr. Bryce an established 
authority upon our political system. 





“Primary Convictions” 
By the Rt. Rev. William Alexander. $2.50. Harper & Bros. 


Tue Rt, Rev, WILLIAM ALEXANDER, the Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, is a brilliant and scholarly man, a poet 
and an eloquent speaker. The lectures which he delivered 
a year ago before Columbia College and before the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass., have been collected in 
one volume, and published by the Harpers, under the title 
of “ Primary Convictions.” By a “ conviction,” the author 
means “a conclusion which takes possession of the mind at 
once forever and will not allow itself to be gainsaid. They 
cannot be more proved than mathematical truths, but they 
are better proved in a certain sense.” From what follows it 
appears that Bishop Alexander regards the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed as the expression of the really fundamental, 
almost axiomatic, at the least generally accepted, primary 
convictions of religion. Would that such were the case! 
We fear that the good Bishop did not know the mental. tem- 
per of the average American undergraduate collegian, and 
even of the Cambridge seminarian ; for not thus lightly may 
be healed the hurt of the daughter of the intellect, religious 
faith. The first of these convictions, the conviction in the 
existence of God, Dr. Alexander goes about to infer from 
the account of the tree, the serpent, and the sin of the first 
man. Reduced to its lowest terms this method of proof 
might be called the moral and the psychological proof. If 
one expects at the next step, the second primary conviction, 
the historic Christ, to find that our writer has sifted for us 
the grain from the chaff of historic criticism, has given us a 
refutation of denial from Celsus to Keim, again will there be 
disappointment. Though these lectures are on “ subjects 
connected with evidences of Christianity,” the lecturer's 
force is directed to an appeal to the emotions, “ Every 
minute of the day and night some dying man invokes Jesus 
with light upon his face. ‘They looked unto Him and were 
lightened.’ There are critics who look upon the book of 
Canticles as a vaudeville. In examining the tomb of St. 
Bernard at Clairvaux in the present century the explorers 
came upon a few poor bones and a little dust wrapped in 
yellow silk, with the still uneffaced letters which spelled out, 

A bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto me; He shall lie all 
night between my breasts.’ This is the only love-song of 
the only love which is stronger than death.” The lecture 
upon the Resurrection is hardly more of an argument than 
the others. The reason why Dr, Alexander ‘has chosen this 
method of presenting the evidences of Christianity may be 
inferred from the motto for this lecture, which he has taken 
from Browning's “ Christmas Day” :— 


“When the critic has done his best, 
The pearl of price, at reason’s test, 
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On the Professor’s lecture-table 

Lies, dust and ashes levigable.” 
In accentuating the statement that Jesus smitated the Father, 
we think that the author falls short of the orthodox thought. 
For Jesus was the manifestation of the Father, whoever saw 
Him saw the Father, He being God manifest in the flesh, 
Therefore we must confess that the Bishop’s argument about 
Jesus the carpenter working after the pattern of the carpen- 
ter Builder of the universe is, to put it mildly, an unfortunate 
idea, It is not wholly without poetry, but it edifies us little. 

Another of the “ Primary Convictions” is that in an eter- 
nal torment in compensation for sin. The following extract 
exemplifies the manner in which these convictions are sup- 
ported and strengthened :—“An Indian judge tells of the im- 
pression produced by a thief who had cut off a child’s wrists 
merely to get some tightly fastened bracelets, As the maimed 
stumps were held up in court, a hundred voices cried, ‘Death 
is not enough,’ In the south of France a monster amused 
herself with her paramour at the theatre, while her little boy 
was found slowly starved to death, with his cheek laid against 
a little dog which nestled close to him, Many cried, ‘The 
priests are right; there must be a hell.’ These extreme 
cases make us perceive that there is an unexhausted ne- 
cessity for punishment, merely as penal, felt by the instinc- 
tive conscience of mankind.” Felt by the ferocity and cruel 
vindictiveness of the brute in man, rather ! 

These lectures display the signs of haste in preparation. 
They are not seldom quite aside from the point, blurred from 
want of focus, and disorderly in the arrangement of material. 
When we have said this we have disclosed the worst. Much 
of the “stuff” out of which the book is made is original, 
fresh and clever. Here and there will be found passages of 
rare poetic beauty; here and there vistas opening out into 
fields of the most spacious suggestiveness, For such places 
the book will be valued, even if it be denied a place among 
well-digested, orderly and carefully reasoned works upon the 
evidences of Christianity. As a series of impressions these 
lectures could not possibly be without effect. 





“Studies by a Recluse” 
In Cloister, Town and Country. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
$1.75. G.P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE ORDINARY and common conception of the qualities 
and conditions of social life in the Middle Ages is far from 
correct. Ignorance and prejudice have long been allowed 
to take the office of laborious research and the philosophic 
temper. More than half a century ago Maitland uncovered 
the inexcusable ignorance of Robertson, Alison, and the 
whole tribe of makers of history-books, who had copied, 
each one, the stupid blunders of the other. Hallam, “ the 
judicial,” has suffered the same castigation, so far as con- 
cerns his “ History of the Middle Ages.” We could wish 
to learn that his “ Constitutional History of England” had 
been similarly exposed. The mere mention of monasticism 
i$ as a red rag to many minds, yet it is impossible to under- 
stand the social conditions of a thousand years of Christen- 
dom without, at least mentally, acquiescing in the fact of 
that great institution. It is not necessary to assume that our 
ancestors were entirely fools. They thoroughly believed in 
monasteries, not by reason of the spell of a false theology, 
because, before shinai their theology, they got out of 
conceit with the monks. Monasticism arose upon a condi- 
tion of things, not upon theories or dogmas. The Middle 
Ages needed monasticism as they needed feudalism, the craft- 
og and chivalry. Since the days of Maitland and Hal- 

» historical research has unearthed much antiquarian 
lore, which puts the present-day student in a comparatively 
Casy position to master his subject. However, fruitful as 
the field looks, not many have yet entered upon its tillage. 

those few is “The Country Parson,” by the Rev. 
Augustus Jessopp, D.D., Rector of Scarning. He is con- 
y a past-master in antiquarian information and an 
fasy-running literary style. “Studies by a Recluse in 


_Sloister, Town and Country ” is published in a shape uni- 


* the ancient Romans, 
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form with the former volume of essays which came from Mr. 
Jessopp about a year ago, “The Coming of the Friars.” 
These essays have not to do exclusively with ecclesias- 
tical matters. They treat secular life as well; the origin 
and growth of towns, land tenures in the early times of Eng- 
land and “/’ancienne noblesse,” and give acharming sketch of 
the history of epistolary literature. Dr, Jessopp seems to 
have tried to model his style upon that of Lamb, and we 
think that he has measurably succeeded. We cheerfully 
pardon his pride when he tells us :—“ I have been told that 
when I was a child Charles Lamb patted me on the head. 
(Surely the hair will never cease to grow on that particular 
spot.) But what a reserve of joy he would have bestowed 
on me if he had ever written me a letter, A man with a 
letter of Charles Lamb’s in his breast-coat pocket, addressed 
to his very self, would be as rich as one who owns a genuine 
Hobbema.” This we offer as a specimen of the genial 
fashion in which our author deals with his musty subjects, 
Be assured that before asking you to scrutinize a medieval 
parchment he considerately wipes off it all the mould, He 
makes his historical puppets walk about naturally and talk 
in their own tones of voice. 





“The Tragedy of the Cesars’’ 
By S. Baring-Gould, 2 vols. $7.50. Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Ons. 

IN TWO CHARMINGLY written, handsomely bound and 
beautifully illustrated volumes, Mr. S, Baring-Gould tells the 
story of the Cesars, In his opinion, no tragedy is compara- 
ble to this story for dramatic force and pathos; no novel of 
more human interest, or of more thrilling incident, The 
author’s treatment of his subject is very different from that 
of the writers on Roman history. Ill-health having obliged 
him to spend two consecutive winters in Italy, his attention 
was strongly attracted to the collections of portrait-busts of 
The result was a painstaking and ex- 
haustive study of these collections—a study not without 
difficulties, for “a good deal of attribution has been arbitrary 
and capricious, all busts rightly attributed are not of equal 
value, and all busts are not genuine antiques.” But after 
establishing certain satisfactory canons for determining the 
attribution of the portraits, the author read Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius and Dio, while looking up into the eyes of those whose 
acts are recorded; and as an intelligent observer is able to 
“find in the lineaments of the human face the hieroglyph 
of the mind within, and in the expression the revelation of 
the moral character,” so the author was enabled to under- 
stand the characters and personal histories of those whose 
faces he studied and was in a position to “ correct many a 
partial judgment and explain many a psychological puzzle.” 
The book is purely biographical, and the story is not ob- 
scured, as it is in all histories of Rome, by the paramount 
attention given to the political and military events of the 
period. “Thus, nothing is said about the Gallic wars of 
Cesar, of the invasion of Britain, or of the struggles on the 
Armenian frontier with the Parthians; but it is noted that 
Julius Cesar ate rancid oil without making a face over it, 
and that Agrippina the Younger had a pet white nightingale; 
that Augustus every day kissed the little bust of a lost = 
child, that Tiberius scolded Drusus for disdaining cabbage; 
and that Germanicus could not endure to hear a cock crow,” 
While few biographical details have escaped the historians 
of Julius Cesar and Octavius, this is not the case with the 
Cesars that follow, and therefore the collection, comparison 
and orderly arrangement of these details is a work of great 
value, Students of Roman iconography will be much inter- 
ested in the introductory chapter on Roman portraiture and 
in the reproductions of the busts, medals and statues, as well 
as in the work itself. 





“ Prmargen's Prony Social P. % 
By Jane Addams and others, %1.50, 7. Y. Crowell & Co, — 

A BOOK HAS appeared entitled “ Philanthropy and Socia 

Progress,” consisting of seven essays by various writers orig- 

inally delivered as lectures at the School of Applied Ethics 
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in Plymouth, Mass., in the summer of last year, The most 
theoretical paper in the volume is that by Franklin H. Gid- 
dings on “ The Ethics of Social Progress,” and is chiefly no- 
ticeable for its obscure style and its confusion of social con- 
ceptions with biological ones. The most strictly practical 
essay is that by Mr. Bosanquet on the operations of the 
London Charity Organization Society ; but it presents noth- 
ing specially new or striking. Most of the essays, however, 
are occupied more or less with the subject of university and 
other settlements among the poor in cities. The opening 
essay of the volume, on “ The Subjective Necessity for Social 
Settlements,” is by Miss Jane Addams of the Hull House, 
Chicago, and points out that there are many educated women 
at the present day who are interested in social questions and 
anxious to do something for their less fortunate brothers and 
sisters, and that the settlements give them the opportunity 
they desire. Miss Addams then goes on in another paper 
to show what work the Hull House has done and is doing in 
one of the worst wards of Chicago. Mr. Robert A. Woods 
follows with an essay on “ The University Settlement Idea,” in 
which he outlines the work that such a settlement is intended 
to do, and the means it has for doing it. As we read these 
essays on the various settlements, we are disagreeably con- 
scious of the patronizing tone that some of their promoters 
adopt towards the people among whom they settle ; but this 
spirit of condescension is sharply rebuked by Mr. James 
O. S. Huntington in his paper on “ Philanthropy: Its Success 
and Failure,” in which the prevailing methods of charitable 
workers are discussed and criticised. He accuses the dis- 
pensers of charity of underrating the moral and intellectual 
worth of the poorer classes and of applying one rule of 
morality to them and another to the rich; and that there is 
much truth in what he says will not be doubted by those 
who really know the working people. Unfortunately, we 
find as we read on that Mr. Huntington is a disciple of 
Henry George, and believes that the “single tax” is the 
only sure remedy for poverty and all the evils that it brings. 
On the whole, though there are some interesting points and 
good criticisms in the book, it does not contribute much 
towards solving the questions with which it deals, 





New Books and New Editions 

“ THREE ROADS TO A COMMISSION in the United States Army ”’ 
is an attractive little volume compiled by Lieut. W. P. Burnham, 
6th U. S. Infantry, and giving full information in regard to obtain- 
ing a commission as second lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
There are three ways open to young men who desire to become 
Officers. Vacancies in the lowest grade are filled by the appointment 
of graduates of the Military Academy; should there be more vacan- 
cies than gemies, such meritorious soldiers from the ranks of the 
Army as have been recommended in accordance with act of Con- 
gress approved June 30, 1892, become eligible; should vacancies 
still remain, they are filled by the appointment of civilians, provided 
more vacancies exist than will be required in the assignment of the 
next graduating class at West Point. Lieut. Burnham has been 
aeeonepe. bar conscientious in his work and apparently has missed 
no point which might be useful to an aspirant for a pair of Uncle 
Sam’s shoulder-straps. ($1. D. Appleton & Co.)——THE Bos- 
TON Journal has published in book-form, under the title “ Stories 
of Our Soldiers,” a collection of the war-sketches which for some 
months have ‘been regularly appearing in its columns. The con- 
tents are gs oe under three heads—(r1)*‘ Carleton’s War Memo- 
ries,” by the war correspondent, the Hon. Charles Carleton Coffin; 
(2) “Chats with the Veteran,” by Charles F. W. Archer; (3) 
“Stories of War Life by Officer and Private.” The illustrations 
are by J. S. Barrows. It is eminently proper that these interesting 
sketches should be given permanent form. ($1.) 





THE ROLE OF CAVALRY in war has long been a subject of con- 
troversy among the authorities of military nations, and even to-da 
the proper use of this arm has not been definitely determined. tt 
is not at all surprising, therefore, that at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, when everything was confusion and chaos, the cavalry failed 
to receive the attention to which it was entitled. But long before 
Appomattox, the practice of breaking up cavalry organizations into 
small detachments to serve as body-guards, escorts and couriers 
was abandoned. Large bodies of cavalry more or less independent 
of the other arms, under daring leaders, performed feats which as- 
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tonished the world of military critics and which clearly demon- 
strated the proper use of mounted troops under conditions similar 
to those then existing. But the history of the cavalry in the Civil 
War has never been satisfactorily written in full, although “its 
achievements during the last two years of that war surpass the 
romances of chivalry.” There is a special interest, therefore, in 
“The Story of a Cavalry Regiment” (the story of the Fourth 
Iowa Veteran Volunteers), as told by its late Adjutant, William 
Forse Scott. This story may be regarded as in a certain sense 
typical and between the lines may be read the story of the Federal 
cavalry from 1861 to 1865. The author has given an account not 
only of the operations of the regiment itself, but also “ a general and 
brief account of each campaign and action in which it was engaged 
and of the movements of the associated corps, so that the reader 
may see, not merely what the regiment did, but how and why it 
was done.” Many interesting details are found in this volume which 
add greatly to its value and which are not usually found in such 
histories. ($3.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





CAPT. ALBERT GALLUP, Signal Officer of the First Brigade 
New York National Guard, has compiled a “ Hand-book of Military 
Signalling,” which gives a good description of the various imple- 
ments and instruments employed in signalling, with explanations 
for using them. Upon the recommendation of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, this useful manual has been adopted for the 
National Guard of New York. To be of maximum value, a hand- 
book of this kind should be as simple and as brief as it can possibly 
be made, consistently with its object, and should be strictly con- 
fined to the subject. For this reason the paragraphs on “ recon- 
naissance ""—a subject very remotely connected with the legitimate 
work of a signal corps—are out of place. It is rather amusing to 
find such a message as ‘‘ Sent goods by express ” used as an exam- 
ple in a book on military signalling. (socts. D. Appleton & Co.) 
——THE Army and Navy Journal’s new edition of the “ Infantry 
Drill Regulations,” with interpretations of 250 paragraphs by the 
Recorder of the “ Tactical Board,” is indispensable to every officer 
of infantry. These interpretations, while not emanating from the 
War Department and therefore not strictly official, are yet the only 
ones at present available; and as they have been made by one who 


+ is presumably familiar with the intent of the ‘“ Tactical Board,” it 


is necessary to suppose they are in accord with the spirit of the 
Drill Regulations, and that there will be no essential modification 
of them in the future. . (50 cts. Army and Navy Journal and D, 
Appleton & Co,)——-FROM THE SAME source we receive the new 
“Manual of Guard Duty,” prepared by a board of Army officers 
and approved by the Secretary of War. (25 cts.) 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON'S “ The Choice of Books,” which it 
would be quite superfluous tocommend at this late day, is reprinted 
in a dainty little volume. Those who do not already own the book 
are fortunate in being able to get it in this attractive form. (75 cts. 
Macmillan & Co.——-A SECOND VOLUME in the series of Select 
English Classics is ‘‘ The Famous Allegories,” by James Baldwin, 
Ph.D, An introduction on the origin and nature of allegory is fol- 
lowed by descriptions of the most famous English compositions in 
this line, with extracts for reading and study. “ Pier’s Ploughman,” 
“The Romaunt of the Rose,” ‘“‘ The Court of Love,” ‘“‘ The House 
of Fame,” “‘ The Mirror for Magistrates,” “The Faérie Queene,” “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘“ The Castle of Indolence” are among 
the allegories thus treated. A selection of representative Fables 
is added. The plan is novel and well carried out. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co.——THE GLOBE editions of standard literature have 
an established reputation for accuracy of text, compactness of form, 
excellence in typography, and remarkable cheapness, considerin; 
their quality. The latest issue in the series is a complete edition 0 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” with an introduction by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris. It is a book of more than 700 pages, including a double- 
columned index of about 25 pages, and contains not only the full 
text of the biography, but all of Boswell’s notes, a judicious selec- 
tion of Croker’s and others, with some by Mr. Morris himself. It 
will be warmly welcomed by thousands who have not been able to 
afford the bulkier and more costly editions. ($1.25. Macmillan& 
Co.)——-A_ NEW EDITION of Mr. Henry Norman’s “ The Rea 
Japan ” will give that entertaining book a larger audience than it 
was likely to get in its more expensive dress. The letter-press 
ye are the same, and so are the illustrations. ($1.50. Chas. 

cribner’s Sons.) 





MR. PAUL SIEGVOLK’s “Ruminations” are rightly named. 
They are the musings of a thoughtful man who readily turns his 
opinions into prose. Sometimes his subject carries him through 4 
long essay, but more frequently a few pages or a few sentences 
afford sufficient scope for his observations. Human life in its manl- 
fold aspects is the theme of the volume, and the tone is quiet 
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lofty. It is not unfair, however, to say that the writer has offered 
us thinking rather than thought, and so the book is not easy read- 
ing. It will hardly prove attractive to those it would profit most, 
and to the thoughtful man it will reveal little that is new. In the 
opening chapter, ‘‘ The Ideal American Lady” is characterized with 
perhaps more feeling than definiteness. This sentence, for ex- 
ample, is puzzling :—“ In the perfect lady an elegant awe of man- 
ner is apparently the natural offspring of some original impulse.” 
($1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—— SCENES FROM EVERY LAND” 
is a collection of large and well-printed half-tone engravings from 

hotographs of famous cities, buildings and natural features in the 
our quarters of the globe. They are just the sights to which the 
Cook’s tourist is personally conducted—Windsor Castle and the 
Houses of Parliament, the Eiffel Tower and the Panorama des Neuf 
Ponts, the Rialto Bridge and the crater of Vesuvius. Our own 
country is not forgotten, for we have views of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and the White House, of Niagara and the Yosemite, of the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel and the Auditorium. It is probably on Mr, 
Stevenson’s account that we have a view of a “ Village in Samoa,” 
and we find among the royal and other portraits at the end those 
of Chauncey M. Depew, John Ruskin, Herbert Spencer and 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Gen. Lew Wallace writes an entertainin 
Introduction; Henry Watterson gives some account of London an 
Paris, and the Hon. Wm. C, P. Breckinridge has a few pages on a 
still larger theme—that of “ American Progress.” (Springfield: 
Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick.) 





JOHN B. DE MOTTE has discovered “ The Secret of Character 
Building.” It consists not merely in trying to train and regulate 
the spiritual nature, but in giving due regard to the physical basis 
of the structure. While the body is not the real self, yet it is 
through the body that the inner being deals with the world around 
it, pos | becomes cognizant of the existence of things. Hence the 
influence of the physical upon the spiritual, and the mistake of those 
theologians who ignore this influence in their attempts at converting 
or reconstructing fallen humanity. Nearly oneal of the volume 
is given to a lively elucidation of “the transferences of ener, 
which bring the outlying phenomena within reach of the senses ""— 
with reference especially to acoustics. Recent discoveries in elec- 
tricity are utilized, there are many illustrations, and the volume 
opens u = a new field of thought on an old topic. ($1. S.C. 
Griggs 0.\——-THAT REMARKABLE BOOK, “ The Memoirs of 
Baron De Marbot,” translated from the French by Mr. A. J. But- 
ler, seems to have met a deservedly favorable reception. A notice 
of the first edition was published in Zhe Critic of July 23, 1892, 
and a fourth edition has just made its appearance—slightly 
abridged and in one instead of two volumes, There is no doubt 
that this work is standard in value, or that its wonderfully interest- 
ing account of the stirring events of the Napoleonic era is just and 
accurate. Marbot has been quoted so often during the past year 
by writers on military and historical subjects that not to have 
oe him is to be behind thetimes. ($2.50. Longmans, Green 

0.) 





“ INSTEAD OF A BOOK,” by Benjamin R. Tucker, is a collection 
of fragmentary writings designed to set forth the principles of 
anarchism as the author understands them. He is the editor and 
publisher of an anarchistic newspaper called Liderty, and the brief 
essays of which this volume is composed are mostly taken from 
that paper. Pleading that he is too busy to write a regular treatise 
on the subject of anarchism, the author offers the public this poor 
apology for a book instead. The book opens with a paper on the 
distinction between anarchism and state socialism ; which are in- 
deed theoretieally the antipodes of each other, but which in prac- 
tice, we suspect, would be pretty much alike. The author then 
goes on in the usual ranting style of the enemies of the present so- 
cial order to attack government, ae: religion, marriage and 
the moral law itself. Indeed, Mr. Tucker assures us that anarchists 
do not recognize the moral law or moral obligation at all :—“ The 
idea of moral obligation, of inherent rights and duties, they totally 
discard. * * * So far as inherent right is concerned, might 
is its only measure. * * * Any man, be his name Bill Sykes or 
Alexander Romanoff, and any set of men, whether the Chinese 
highbinders or the Congress of the United States, have the right, if 
they have the power, to kill or coerce other men and to make the 
entire world subservient to their ends” (p. 24). Such is the fun- 
damental principle of anarchism; and it was wholly unnecessary 
for Mr. Tucker to add that it is “ subversive of all systems of relig- 
ion and morality.” It is also subversive of commonsense and of 
all that men and women hold dear; and these facts will forever 
prevent the anarchists from being anything but drivelling agitators, 
Save only when one more daring or more des the rest 
commits a crime to show his spite against his fellowmen and the 
institutions of society. We should add, however, that Mr. Tucker 
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himself is averse to all violent methods, and relies on passive resist- 
ance as the means of subverting government and of bringing in the 
reign of unbridled selfishness and lawlessness, in which fre and his 
followers think they see the ideal of human life. ($1. New York: 
B. R. Tucker.) 





A REMARKABLE BOOK, in many respects, is ‘ Field-Farings, a 
Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and Sky,” by Martha McCulloch Wil- 
liams, What it deals with is indicated accurately by its title. “ Field- 
Farings ” comprise thirty-two brief papers devoted to the infinite 
variety of nature. They are the work of one who dotes upon her 
subject. A marvellous power of observation and a true feeling for 
nature join, in this book, with a quick, wayward fancy that delights 
to revel in suggestion. Noontide and moonlight are described 
with equal truth. The spirit of the one is caught as perfectly as is 
the spirit of the other. Here lies the chief beauty of “ Field-Farings.” 
The sympathies of its author resemble a chameleon, They respond 
to every aspect of her subject. She finds the dark day as full of 
interest as the bright one. A long steady rain is the material for 
one of her most delightful studies. A field of rye, blowing in the 
sunshine, is the subject of another, The secret of it all is that she 
looks at nature with the vision of a lover and can tell what she has 
seen. Thereis, however, one fault in “ Field-Farings,” that, now and 
then, intrudes itself unpleasantly. The author has not learned to 
tell fine writing from good writing. She has her head full of 
quaint old phrases. These, at times, she throws about with school- 
boy recklessness. When the fit is on her, the result is laughable. 
At such a moment, her love of nature seems to have gone mad 
over the tinkle of her own rhetoric. It is a great pity that so much 
talent can hide itself, upon occasion, in a domino of fine writing. 
Let us hope that in her next book the author of “ Field-Farings” will 
drop this domino and have done with it. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 





WE HAVE RECEIVED parts VI., VII. and VIII., concluding the 
first volume of “ North American Birds,” by H. Nehrling, and in- 
cluding an introduction to the whole work, from which it appears 
that Mr. Nehrling’s aim is to provide a popular but accurate account 
of the birds of the United States and Canada, giving especial 
prominence to what is known of their habits, The introduc- 
tion deals in general terms with such subjects as the relative 
merit of European and American song-birds; plumage; the 
daily life of our birds; migration; and utility. There is a chap- 
ter on “Bird Enemies”; and the author quotes the proposed 
act drafted by “The Committee of the American Ornitholo- 

ists’ Union on Bird Protection,” on which he comments at some 
fength. The illustrations are chromo-lithographs, showing several 
related birds on one plate, in their natural colors and surroundings. 
The original drawings, by Prof. Robert Ridgway of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Prof. Goering of Leipzig, and G, Muetzel of 
Berlin, have, however, very evidently been done from stuffed speci- 
mens, and it has lain entirely with Mr. Nehrling, as Dr. G, B. Grin- 
nell says, to put “life into the dried skins of this most delightful 
science.” The work will be completed in twelve parts, making two 
large volumes, each part containing three colored plates. (§15. 
Milwaukee, Wis.: George Brumder.) 





Dr. STEPHEN D. PEET continues his valuable Antiquarian Series 
by another volume on “ The Moundbuilders,” which ranks as Vol. 
I,, though not the first to be published. Vol. II., as the readers of 
The Critic are aware, was published two years ago, and was de- 
voted especially to the “ Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies,” 
which have been the main subjects of the author’s personal inves- 
tigations, and on which he is unquestionably the best living author- 
ity. The present volume is of a more general character, and the 
facts comprised in it have been drawn from many sources, all o 
which are carefully enumerated in the preface. In his conclusions 
the author does not fully agree with any of the predecessors. He 
would divide the history of the American aborigines into three 

eriods—the pre-historic, the proto-historic and the historic. The 
Frst would comprise the proper Moundbuilders, who had a civiliza- 
tion and some peculiar arts of their own. The proto-historic 
period was a transition age, when the Moundbuilders were giving 
place to the less civilized Indians, and the latter were also _ 
ning to yield to the earliest influences of the European intruders. 
The historic age, of course, is the modern time, in which these in- 
fluences are becoming paramount. To the aborigines of the first 
period he would give the distinctive name of Moundbuilders, while 
their successors would have the generic title of Indians, There is 
undoubtedly a certain convenience in this nomenclature, br ap 
in describing the natives of North America; but it is hardly likely 
to be adopted as a scientific classification for the whole continent. 
We are now, in fact, merely at the beginning of our inquiries into 
the racial types and the ethnological and historial relations of our 
aboriginal predecessors. Nearly every investigator has his own. 
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theory on the subject; and the theories vary almost from year to 
year with the accumulation of novel facts relating to the arts, 
traditions, languages and physical traits of the various tribes. Mr. 
Peet has done excellent service as one of the most indefatigable and 
judicious of recent inquirers. The present volume is a decided im- 
or eng aon in the book-making art on the one which preceded it, 
ing better amaneees and having full and useful indexes, It is 
rofusely illustrated ; and though the author’s style is not of the 
t, it is sufficiently clear to make his work, with its maps and pict- 
ures, an attractive and useful storehouse of information. It is to 
be regretted that he could not have found some other general title 
for his series than that of ‘“ Prehistoric America,” already appro- 
priated by the Comte de Charencey in his admirable work which 
the translation by Mr. Dall has made well-known to American 
readers, (Chicago: American Antiquarian Office.) 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co, have begun the publication of a_ 
Library of Economics and Politics, under the editorship of Prof. 
Richard T, Ely ; and the first volume of the series now lies before 
us. It is entitled “ The peg. Organization and Influence of the 
Independent Treasury of the United States,” and is the work of 
David Kinley of the University of Wisconsin. It opens with an ac- 
count of the old United States Bank and of the attempt made after 
that institution was closed to use the State banks as depositories of 
the Government funds. The instability and bad character of many 
of the State banks led to the establishment of the Independent 
Treasury system, by which the Government moneys are kept by the 
Government itself in its own vaults instead of being deposited in 
the banks. The merits of this system havé been » fn discussed, 
and the preponderance of opinion at the present time is probably 
against it ; and this is Mr. Kinley’s position, though he tells us that 
he begun his investigations with a prejudice in its favor. He dis- 
cusses the question in all its aspects, and though we cannot enter 
into the merits of it here, he certainly makes a forcible argument 
against the Treasury system. He shows that the Treasury was 
compelled early in the Civil War to seek the aid of the banks in 

rocuring loans, and that their aid was useful, not only in manag- 
ing the business, but also in enhancing the Government's credit 
with the people. He then goes on to consider the relation of the 
Treasury to the ordinary business of the country; and finds that 
the operations of the Treasury have often affected business injuri- 
ously by suddenly increasing or diminishing the amount of money 
in circulation. In times of panic, too, though Treasury disburse- 
ments have sometimes been of temporary benefit, they have never 
averted nor wv modified the panic, which has always run 
its course. Mr, Kinley’s conclusion is that it would be much better 
to deposit the Government money in the national banks under 
4a security ; and he gives an outline of a plan for this purpose. 

e writes in a plain and simple style, but his discussion is prolix 
and overloaded with detail—qualities that tend to repel the reader ; 
yet there is useful information in the book for those who are inter- 
ested in its subject. ($1.50.) 





Four Books on Astronomy 

ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED in oaeragee: 8 will give a hearty 
welcome to Mr, J. Ellard Gore's new book, “ The Visible Universe,’ 
as containing in a readable form an excellent account of the dif- 
ferent theories that have been proposed and obtained scientific cur- 
rency with respect to the origin and constitution of the stellar uni- 
verse. The book gives a good statement and discussion of the 
nebular hypothesis under the various forms it has assumed since 
the days of Kant; treats of stellar evolution according to the views 
of Croll and others; and discusses the maintenance of the solar 
heat, the nature of the luminiferous ether, and the constitution of 
matter from the “ vortex-ring” standpoint. Then it takes up the 
subject of celestial chemistry, with a discussion of Mr. Lockyer's 
iar views and an exposition of his “ meteoritic hypothesis,” and 

the data upon which it is founded ; the conclusion being that “the 
weight of evidence is against the truth of the meteoritic hypothesis.” 
Nebulz and variable stars are pretty fully dealt with in the course 
of the discussion. The remainder of the book is mostly taken up 
with the views and theories of astronomers as to the milky-way, 
the distribution of stars in space, and the structure and nature of 
the “ system of the stars.” While Mr. Gore is hardly so fascinating 
a writer as Miss Clerke or Sir Robert Ball, and certainly not to be 
com with the latter as an astronomical authority, the reader 
will find the style of the book clear and agreeable, and the matter 
valuable,—a well-worked résumé of material which is widely scat- 
tered, and some of it not readily accessible to the non-professional 
astronomer. It is to be ted, however, that in a few instances 
Mr. Gore has been a little indiscriminate in his selections. Jacob 
Ennis is quoted (pp. 21 and 22) as gravely and authoritatively as 
Laplace or Herschel. The book is well made up, and the illus- 
trations deserve special mention; among them appear fine repro- 
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ductions of Mr. Roberts’s wonderful photographs of the great 
nebula of Andromeda and of the so-called ‘“ whirlpool-nebula.” 
The volume is unquestionably a valuable addition to the Library of 
Popular Astronomy. ($3.75. Macmillan & Co.) 





“OLD AND NEw ASTRONOMY,” by Richard A, Proctor, com- 
pleted by A. Cowper Ranyard, is a magnificent volume embodyin 
the last work of its brilliant author. About half of it had appeare 
in numbers before his death in 1888, and the manuscript for much 
of the remainder was more or less advanced. We owe to Mr, 
Ranyard not only the editing and completion of the upfinished 
portions, but the entire authorship of the admirable closing chap- 
ter upon the stars and nebulz. tt is to be regretted that he did 
not insert a chapter upon comets and meteors also, since its ab- 
sence renders the work distinctly incomplete ;-at the same time it 
is not surprising that he should have hesitated to introduce into a 
treatise of Mr. Proctor’s a chapter which could hardly avoid being 
more or less at variance with Mr. Proctor’s well-known and ve 
peculiar opinions upon the subject. The author intended the boo 
to be his magnum a and it well exemplifies his peculiar excel- 
lences and faults, It is designed not as a text-book, but for the 
reading of the educated and intelligent public, and may be classed 
as semi-popular ; for while most of it is easy and interesting read- 
ing, there are numerous long geometrical episodes, which, without 
being at all “ higher mathematics,” are yet quite beyond the scope 
of the average reader. The style is never dull, and for the most 
part the statements are carefully correct as well as clear and pict- 
uresque; and yet, unfortunately, it will not do for the uninitiated 
to take things simply on trust, for in various instances the views of 
the author are widely at variance with those of the best authorities, 
In fact, he continually obtrudes his peculiar and rather amusing 
petulance towards “ official” astronomers. The book is beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and in the closing chapter Mr. Ranyard 
gives exquisite reproductions of some of the finest photographs b 
Barnard and Roberts. Altogether the book is one of the hand- 
somest and most imposing astronomical publications that has ever 
eppeceee, and, deserves a place upon the shelves of every respect- 
able library. ($12. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





“ THE MAIN OBJECT of this little book” (“ Modern Meteorology,” 
by Frank Waldo), to quote the author’s preface, “is to bring the 
reader into closer contact with the work which has been and is 
actually (z.¢., at present) engaging the attention of working meteo- 
rologists rather than to present finished results.” It is expected to 
“be of interest mainly to those persons who take a special delight 
in meteorology but who have little access to original sources of infor- 
mation” —“the great majority of the small army of meteorological ob- 
servers, and many teachers of physical geography and general phys- 
ics.” Its scope is tosome extent the same as that of the ‘‘ Mechanics 
of the Atmosphere,” a collection of translations by Cleveland Abbe, 
sev a few months ago by the Smithsonian Institution ; but Mr. 

aldo’s book is more popular, and much more fully illustrated. 
It is, indeed, a very valuable work, and quite indispensable in a 
scientific library. : § speaking of it as more popular than the other, 
one must not, however, be understood as ranking it among the 
absolutely “ popular” books, adapted to general reading: it is 
rather too technical for that, at least in the theoretical portion, 
The first part of the book, which is mainly occupied with the de- 
scription of meteorological instruments and methods of observation, 
with an account of the principal meteorological observatories, is 
sufficiently readable. Mr. Waldo is thoroughly qualified for his 
work, and has done it extremely well, and the book is one that has 
long been very much needed. The volume is well-made; the only 
fault being that some of the illustrations are poorly printed ; it 
would have been better, too, if the cuts had titles printed with 
them. ($1.25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.)}——‘ASTRONOMY FOR 
EVERYDAY READERS,” by B. J. Hopkins, is a modest little manual 
written, and in the main very well-written, for people of his own 
class, by an English working-man who has obtained recognition as 
a respectable amateur astronomer. It gives a brief general survey 
of the “system of the world,” and then discusses, of course in a 
very eer manner, such subjects as the reckoning of time, 
the phases of the moon, the tides, the seasons, eclipses, and meteors 
and comets. The presentation is generally clear and good as far 
as it goes, with very few real errors. On page 38, however, the 
“ nodical ” revolution of the moon is confounded with the sidereal, 
and on page 8 we have the unfounded statement that the satel- 
lites of Mars had been “long suspected to exist” before their dis- 
covery by Hall. It is rather a pity, too, that “ Phillips’s revolving 
planisphere,” which is probably a very good thing, should be lug- 
ged into the text and foot-notes quite so often; it reminds one too 
much of a patent-medicine advertisement. (50 cts, T. Whittaker.) 
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Recent Fiction 

“SOME PASSAGES in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough,” 
by Helen Campbell, is a little book of nearly a couple of hundred 
ages, which under the guise of a piece of fiction treats of a num- 
br of moral, mental, hygienic and spiritual and spirituous ques- 
tions. Dr, Martha was the ten-year-old daughter of Dr, Scar- 
borough, who, after many years’ experience as a country doctor, 
had made up his mind that certain cases of mental and physical 
decay depended for their cure upon a wise environment. To that 
end he set up a sanatorium, In the capacity of general friend of 
the inmates, Dr. Martha, who was a sage, enigmatical, little girl, 
ot in a vast amount of practice of the Little Lord Fauntleroy or- 
er. That is, she divined everyone’s besetting sin or virtue, and 
made moral and aphoristic remarks on the same, The book is 
written earnestly, without pretension, and with the very helpful ob- 
ject in view of =e attention to the many and flagrant sins of 
commission against hygiene and health which disfigure a stiff- 
necked generation. Mrs. Campbell could not write otherwise than 
thoughtfully and sincerely ; but, if we may borrow a figure from 
the profession with which her book occupies itself, to the ordinary 
reader who lives within a couple of elevated stations of his own 
emg who has a fair amount of intelligence and who has not 
suffered the experience of Dr. Scarborough’s patients, the little 
story will seem somewhat like one of the Doctor's own pills, pleas- 
antly sugar-coated and well-compounded, but only to be taken in 
case of need. ($1.. Roberts Bros.) 


“ A BORN PLAYER,” by Mary West, is a touching story told in 
fluent English of the struggle of a noble-minded lad to kill within 
himself the unconquerable desire to become anactor. Brought up 
in the rigid faith of the Wesleyans of the early years of this cent- 
ury, the contemplation of such a profession was a deadly sin, the 
sight of a play a vision of iniquity. Spiritually gifted with the 
artistic temperament, in the hour of his renunciation he thought he 
had received a “ call” to become a preacher. To that end, there- 
fore, he bent his youthful ardor, studying with a devotion and sin- 
gleness of purpose that demonstrated the sincerity of his convic- 
tion. The day for his first sermon arrived. With self-confidence 
in his gift of speech, he ascended the pulpit. Breathlessly the 
congregation waited for the justification of his “call.” Veritable 
i a and he sank back in his chair 


stage-fright seized the poor 
overcome and speechless, Determined to redeem himself in the 
ain, Exaltation made 


eyes of a critical generation, he tried 

him eloquent. Words of Scriptural exposition and exhortation fell 
from his lips, clear as crystals; he sat down amidst a murmur of 
approval, No one saw beneath the preacher's eloquence the play- 
er’s art, the actor’s soul. The same fire and enthusiasm that thrilled 
them then shortly afterwards made the ardent Romeo, For the 
struggle could end in but one way. Impelled by a force he could 
not control, the moment came ts a he understood the meaning of 
his “call” and knew it to be art. Exhausted by the depth of his 
struggle, sensitive to the pain he was giving those who loved him, 
the poor lad soon found himself attacked by a disease he was not 
able to cope with, and he ied suddenly at the end of a performance 
of “ Romeo and Juliet.” ($1. Macmillan & Co.) 


“ NEW RELATIONS,” by Emma Marshall, is a story for girls, It 
gives a pleasant picture of English family life, dealing chiefly with 
those mild and harmless en 4 oye of tennis-tournaments, garden- 
= and other festivities that are supposed to entertain the well- 

red English girl, Lessons of charity, humility and self-sacrifice 
are inculcated so the reader may not forget that life has its duties 
—the fulfilment or omission of which makes or mars beauty of 
character. Pride and coldness also are rebuked and made to ap- 
pear unlovely in the person of a certain Mrs, Barrington. Thenew 
relations consisted of a family of Indian residents who belonged to 
Mrs. Barrington’s father through his second marriage. Having 
herself, by an early marriage contracted in England, been separated 
from her step-mother and young step-sisters, who had spent all their 
life in India, where her father had been stationed, she was not very 
glad to see them return to England and take up their abode in the 
Same town where she was living. She feared the association of 
her own young daughters with their ardent and untrained young 
aunts would be detrimental to their manners and social positions. 
Consequently she snubbed the whole family most determinedly on 
eir arrival—whereupon follow situations and discussions in re- 
gard to social position and the evils of disadvantageous acquaint- 
ances that will fall strangely upon the ear of the young American 
, who is largely allowed to select her friends for the pleasure 
receives from their companionship. In the end Mrs. Barring- 
ton quite repented of her lack of cordiality. The Queen had seen 








to knight her father for his colonial services, and as that made 
wife a Lady, his daughter thought the family would be a most 
; le addition to her circle of friends, 


She at once gave a gar- 
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den-party in his honor, and by this public act of recognition an- 
nounced the pleasure she felt in claiming the relationship, The 
story is told without exaggeration, and if it seems to be actionless 
and largely devoted to problems of fictitious importance, it has a 
certain naturalness about it that will doubtless interest its girl- 
readers, ($1.50. E. P. Dutton & Co.) 





IN “ His GRACE,” by W. E. Norris, there is hardly one salient 
act or situation that calls for especial attention, or the description 
of which would inform the would-be reader of the drift of the tale. 
The story is merely a consecutive narrative of the lives of a half- 
dozen people in the upper circle of English life, who did nothing 
astonishing, nothing particularly noble, nothing particularly ignoble; 
who just lived awhile in the young Duke of Hurstbourne’s country 
place and then lived awhile in London; but who, nevertheless, are 
so full of interest and of life, are so real that if they break an egg 
at breakfast or an engagement at dinner, it is worth hearing about— 
as to hearts, no one thinks of breaking those. His Grace is a young 
Englishman of the buoyant, z#soucéant type, who had considerable 
native intelligence, but no great amount of intellect; who acted 
always from impulses, which generally proved to be good; who 
came suddenly into a title whose august dignity he was hardly fit- 
ted by nature to support; who at once ran through the small 
amount of convertible property the title brought him; who had an 
abhorrence of facing anything disagreeable, and who firmly believed 
that he who laughs and runs away can pay his debts some other 
day. Mr. Norris crowns his study of this good-humored, irrespon- 
sible, shrewd nature by a very clever scene in a library, where the 
young Duke, actuated by good, old, English commonsense, protects 
the honor of his family by deliberately tearing up a document that 
confessed his father a forger, in the face of the man who had in- 
trusted the paper to him, and whom he got a big, muscular friend 
to hold while he did the deed. It is a scene that commands one’s 
admiration, no less from its daring than from the skill with which 
it is managed, and demonstrates that a finished style and a short 
scale of character-painting do not necessarily suppress the upris- 
ings of nature that make the whole world kin. ($1.25. U. S. Book 
Co.) 





FERGUS HUME, that conscientious writer of detective stories, has 
turned his pen to other handiwork and forsaken his craft for a new 
field of labor. He has with more or.less success written of strug- 
gling genius in London in a book that he calls “ When I Lived in 
Bohemia.” It is introduced by a crisp little scene with the ghost 
of Henri Miirger, in which he confesses his indebtedness to that 
author for the suggestion of the book and ends with a conversa- 
tion between two of the characters, in which he forestalls all the 
objections the critics will urge when they discover the writer jour- 
neying in new paths. Having thus paid his toll at the entrance of 
another’s road, and put in a plea for tolerance of his unworthiness, 
while he traverses it he certainly should be allowed to enjoy the 

rivileges of the way. He has told his story of the struggles, 
faileres heartaches and successes of his little group of dwellers in 
Bohemia with spirit, buoyancy, humor, here a touch of classicism 
and there a bit of pathos. Rhymes and jingles enliven the prose, 
and sketches garnish the page. In the end we cannot say that he 
has justified his right to travel the path he has chosen; yet we would 
not drive him away. There is a lack of subtleness, of delicacy, 
of taste, of grace, that unites with a feeling of camaraderie the 
bizarre throng that daintily trip the way of fancy which leads to a 
book of delightful whimsicalities, While the author has unerringly 
followed their direction, he has done so with a heavy tread whose 
deep imprints compare ill with the faint and fairy foot-steps of 
those illustrious ones who have gone before. ($1. Tait, Sons 
& Co.) 





TWO BOOKS HAVE been issued by that clever writer of Australian 
life, Ernest W. Hornung. To the reader who is fortunate enough 
to know a “ Bride from the Bush ” no further words will be neces- 
sary. The interest excited by that epigrammatic, brilliant little 
love-tale will make him seek with pleasant anticipation anythin 
Mr. Hornung may write. To others we would heartily recommen 
“ Tiny Luttrell” ($1, Cassell Publishing Company) and “ Under Two 
Skies ” ($1.25, Macmillan & Co.), “ Tiny Luttrell” is the title of a 
story whose scenes are about equally divided between station-life 
in the Bush and English social life. The heroine is a charming 
specimen of femininity, spontaneous, capricious, spirited, with a 
temper quick but true, neither English nor yet American, who has 
the large vim and the broad mind of a girl born and bred in the midst 
of boundless space under the cerulean Australian sky. Her mis- 
takes are those of the free spirit and the freer speech of the gen- 
erous nature perfecting itself through trials largely of its own making. 
The story is a more ambitious attempt at character-study than Mr. 
Hornung’s earlier book, and if it has lost something of the former's 
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crisp brevity, and if we miss the note of real pathos and feel that 
the author has exchanged his delight in epigram for the repose of a 
clear and even style, the book tes not lost in interest, but has 
gained rather in force and dignity. ‘“ Under Two Skies” is a 
volume of short stories that have the same luminous local atmos- 
phere, the same fresh style, the same clever handling of English 
and Australian life placed in juxtaposition to each other. It 1s to 
the skill and fine moderation of such work as this that we owe our 
knowledge of the characteristics of life in that far-away, sea- bound 
continent, apropos of which we may quote Mr. Hornung’s own 
epigram referring to the lessening of the journey between England 
and Australia :—‘“ The world’s growing small, like a ball of soap in 
the hands of Time.” 


“ A LEAFLESS SPRING,” after the German of Ossip Schubin by 
Mary J. Safford, is a story in which the gifted Austrian has at- 
tempted to describe the infelicities of an Englishman’s love-affair. 
The title was doubtless chosen because it was less commonplace 
than a loveless marriage, which is about what it means. A younger 
son, ruined, in debt, goes to Paris to develop the only talent he 

ssesses, besides those social ones’ hitherto so expensive to him. 

here he falls in love with an Italian woman, beautiful, married, 
and a model—not a beautiful model—married woman, because 
she didn’t live with her husband who was a wretch, Beauty and 
injured innocence rarely enshrine themselves in the being of a pro- 
fessional model; but in this instance they did, and it was only be- 
cause the younger son did not wait to hear the explanations of the 
unhappy model that he rushed madly off at the sight of her hus- 
band and married some one else, He married a rich English girl 
whom he didn’t love, and when they were on their wedding-tour, 
where she had taken him to recover from an attack of fever, he 
was stabbed by the model’s husband, while he and the model were 
saying their words of eternal parting. The story is well-composed; 
it reaches that level of excellence that skill, a certain truthful knowl- 
edge of human nature and a fluent style always attain. But there 
is little more to be said; it is not Ossip Schubin’s best by any 
means; and translations which are after somebody’s German or 
French are but adaptations when all is said, like the plays with 
which our stage is stocked and whose chief virtue is a singular 

aying quality which home talent ;has not yet achieved. ($1.25. 
i . Lippincott Co.) 


CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED, daintly printed and bound, John 
Seymour Wood's “ A Daughter of Venice” is a bit of writing that 
has about it the unreality of that shimmering, dream-lit city. It is 
like the glimpse of a picture seen in a mirror—even the original 
is not real, {t is the record of life not lived, of a passion not felt, 
of a crime not committed—a study of character without a proto- 
type; a fiction of the author’s brain wrought upon by the lovely 
decadence of the city, by its great past, by the glory of its art, by 
the beauty of its present, by the traditions of its palaces. Isabel's 
tragic sacrifice, the hero's love, are both flames that do not burn— 
that illuminate merely, but do not hurt. ($1.25. Cassell Pub. Co.) 
——VERY DIFFERENT is Mr. Wood's volume of short stories called 
* An Old Beau,” with its deeply human touch, with its visions of 
club-window-lined Fifth Avenue, and the perfume of roses from 
Broadway florists escaping from every page. The initial story, “An 
Old Beau,” is not new, it having appeared with several of the others 
in the book in the annals of periodical literature ; but it is the rec- 
ord of a gentle, foolish, old heart, that one can read twice, and the 
recollection of whose uncomplaining, courtly nature will forever 
linger in the memory like the tender outlines of an old daguerro- 
type. ($1. Cassell Publishing Co.) 


_“ STRANGE TALES OF A NIHILIST” is a group of stories by Wil- 
liam Le Queux, from such material as must exist in the hands of 
every man who belongs to the Terrorist party, or who is acquainted 


with their secret records. Since the publication, some years ago, 
of a thrilling little book called “ Underground Russia,” by Stepniak 
we believe the public has been the recipient of so many accounts 
of suffering, inhumanity, conspiracies, treachery and marvellous es- 
capes, authenticated and unauthenicated, that there is nothing now, 
if told in a plausible way, that, it will not believe. The author dedi- 
cates this book to the Tsar out of recognition of the importance his 
imperial prohibition of the circulation of ‘ Guilty Bonds” bestowed 
upon that earlier volume. (socts. Cassell Pub, Co. ——* TRUTH 
IN FICTION ” is the ambitious title of a volume of ‘ Twelve Tales 
with a Moral,” by Paul Carus. Mr. Carus has written other vol- 
umes on subjects which require more learning and less art than 
this, and they have been attended with a larger degree of success 
than he can ever hope to gain in the line of his recent book, the 
plain, unadorned truth in reviewing of which demands that we 
shall confess that they are dull, heavy and unprofitable tales. (§1. 
Open Court Pub. Co.) 
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THOSE WHO FIND relief from the monotony of life by fiction that 
has crossed the border-line into sensationalism, in which luxuriant 
atmosphere it flourishes like the elsewhere inoffensive rabbit in 
Australia, will be pleased to hear of a recent novel on the detective 
order by Fergus Hume. ‘“ The Fever of Life” is a story of passion, 
evil, repentance, violence, treachery and all those qualities that 
make up life’s fitful fever. The heroine is a half-caste Maori who 
leads everyone to whom she allies herself a most exciting existence, 
From the husband whom she betrays to the child whom she aban- 
dons, from the lovers of whom she tires and the fugitive from jus- 
tice whose footsteps she dogs—no one escapes the violence of her 
anger or the disorder of her repentance. She becomes the dis- 

uised companion of the daughter she has abandoned, saves her 
rom starvation, is accused of murdering her own husband, ex 
the wretch who did the deed (by whom she is finally shot), and dies 
surrounded by those who loved her and the daughter for whom she 
had just sacrificed her life. ($1. Tait, Sons & Co,)——* THUMB- 
NAIL Sketches of Australian Life” are a number of tales by C, 
Haddon Chambers that do not deserve particular attention. They 
are not strong in characterization, in local flavor, or in the touches 
of nature that make author and reviewer kin. It will simply 
swell the large number of volumes that for a time adorn the stands 
of the news-vender at the elevated railway-station, and then forever 
be lost sight of. ($1. Tait, Sons & Co.) 


Dr. Hale on Emerson 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE of Arts and Sciences celebrated the 
ninetieth anniversary of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emerson on 
Thursday evening with a memorial address by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. Association Hall was filled by an audience com- 
posed of members of the Institute and members of the Emerson 
Club of New York. Dr. Charles H. Hall presided. Dr. Hale said 
that Emerson was first, second and last a teacher of mankind, and 
the religious teacher who was doing most for America to-day. The 
life of every person in the land was affected for good by his life, and 
his power over the human race would be far more forcibly felt in 
1990 or 2090 than now. Dr. Hale said he would speak of Emerson 
as an unaffected, simple, all-around men, and not as a teacher, phi- 
losopher and poet. His business was to elevate truth and honor, 
and he did not stop to vilify falsehood and shame. The life of 
Emerson showed the adaptation of eternal truth to finite neces- 
sities. He was the Yankee Plato, and his philosophy was all his 
own. Emerson’s sturdy commonsense saved him from his host of 
imitators. He did not live in an alien air, but in the common air, 
and he rose above the common prospect and saw the infinite. Dr. 
Hale related a number of interesting personal reminiscences and 
anecdotes of Emerson, which gave a clear impression of the man 
apart from his works and illustrated his human sympathy. We 
make room for the following extract from the Bostonian’s address :— 

“It is perfectly clear to any man who follows the line of his 
thought and his work that the prophet began to prophesy and to 
mark out the life of his prophecy without any reference to the other 
prophets of his time. He was what New England had made him, 
and that was a child of God, who chose to go to God for instruc- 
tions. He was at the headquarters, and he chose to commune with 
the commander-in-chief. He was ready to talk with the other aids; 
he liked to talk with the other aids. But he listened every day to 
know what the great commander had to say to him. And no in- 
terpretation of that word by any of these aids or brothers and 
sisters of his could turn him from the proclamation of the message 
he received from the Father, This is the secret of the power of 
Emerson. There are probably half-a-dozen such men in the nine- 
teen centuries which we mark as the centuries of the new life—men 
who have been great teachers of truths, because they received their 
instruction first-hand. There have been thousands upon thousands 
of others, men and women, who have pretended so to speak 
and have pretended so to receive the original instructions, 
but who have been tempted by this chirping of a sparrow on 
the one side, or this thundering of an army on the other, or 
this diapason of an organ, or this song of an enchantress. What 
is interesting is that the great world makes no mistakes in its judg- 
ments of prophets. You may imitate a prophet in his dress, m 
his dialect, in the tone of his voice, in the shake of his finger. He 
may stand before you on the same platform where the 
prophet stood, and he may prophesy never so deftly in the same 
accents with which the prophet prophesied, but he deceives no- 
body. Nobody listens. Nobody remembers. Nobody cares. The 
utmost that even the newspapers say of him is that he ‘ made an 
extraordinary effort’; and they name it perfectly. Mr. Emerson 
himself had a story about a New England comeouter, who went 
into a hat shop and selected for himself a costly hat. The hat was 
put up and the dealer supposed he was to be paid, but the man 
simply :— O, I pay nothing for anything. Iam a man who 
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not believe in money.’ The poor dealer had a note to meet at the 
bank that day and hardly knew how to do it; he looked with dumb 
ight upon his customer and said :—‘ I wish to God, sir, that no- 
else believed inmoney! Take the hat.’ Mr. Emerson would 
say this was all spontaneous.. It was natural on the part of the 
customer and on the part of the trader. But when the next day 
another man who had heard the story came into the shop and 
selected for himself his hat and said that he did not believe in 
money the dealer refused the imitator where he had accepted so 
readily the inventor, And Emerson drew the moral from the story 
which I want to draw now. A prophet who speaks the word that 
comes to him from the living God speaks, I may say, with the 
living God's power. But he who imitates the prophets has no 
|, Poor man, he was himself surrounded with cohorts, with 
legions of these imitators. Every lasy dog who did not want to 
work, every ignorant scholar who did not want to study, every 
weak-minded brother who hated law, would drift as by a terrible 
central attraction to Concord and lay at Emerson’s feet the tribute 
of his lazinesé, his ignorance, his lawlessness, or in general his folly. 
These were the bitter seeds in the food and drink of the last half of 
his life, when his name and fame had gone into all lands. Dear 
man, he was as tolerant of such folly as a saint should be. He 
would pass all lines of Philistine discretion in his welcome of such 
tramps at his hospitable door, But the certain insight of a child of 
God guarded Emerson on the right hand, behind and before. 
Angels flashing the sword. protected the gateway of the palace. 
And the sturdy commonsense, which in all that I have said I have 
been trying to illustrate, saved him not from the annoyance, but 
from what for the rest of us would be the positive danger of such 
companionship. We rightly celebrate him when, with his sim- 
plicity, we also live in the infinite and universal life.” 

In the course of his lecture, Dr. Hale told the following anec- 
dote: —‘ When Dean Stanley had finished his journey through the 
United States, he was asked about the preaching he heard here. 
He said he had heard all the most distinguished of our clergy 
whom he could hear ;—and that it made no difference what was 
the pulpit or what the communion, ‘the preacher was always 
Ralph Waldo Emerson,’” 

Dr. Hale calls our attention to the fact that the announcement of 
the best ten American books named by our readers, with Emer- 
son’s Essays standing first in the list, was made only a day or two 
alter the author’s ninetieth birthday. 





The Lounger 


I FIND IN THE World’s Columbian Exposition, the “ authentic 
World's Fair journal,” a facsimile of the first page of the “ original 
will of Queen Isabella.” ‘The text of the will is in Latin,” we 
learn from a line of preface, “and is very legible.” The text zs 
_ legible. If it were not, it might be difficult to see that it is 

panish—the Spanish of four hundred years ago, Let us hope that 

our foreign friends are not readers of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
— If they are, what must they think of our “ authentic 

orld's Fair journal” that doesn’t know the difference between 
the language of Castile and that of ancient Rome? 





THE PARAGRAPHS that have appeared in The Critic on the sub- 
ject of country living and abandoned farms have stirred up quite a 
commotion in the urban breast, and a number of men-of-letters 
have written to me and called upon me for further particulars as 
to these abandoned Paradises. They have come to the wise con- 
clusion that the mere fact of living in New York is too exhausting 
to be kept up for many months, and that the summer must be 
Spent in some place free from all excitement, where they can do as 

horses do—take off their shoes and run loose in the fields, I 
have lived in the country for the past year, and notwithstanding a 
certain amount of wear and tear in going to town and back again 
every day, 1 have escaped the worse wear and tear of social excite- 
ments. I do not mean balls and routs, for they do not, and never 
did, much tempt me ; but lesser social gatherings—theatres, din- 
ners, and the hundred and one things that keep the city mouse 
awake into the small hours. 1 admit that it is pleasant to rub elbows 
with one’s fellows, but at the same time I must acknowledge that 
carly hours and a quiet sleeping-place are not to be despised. Most 

my friends who have passed the winter in town are completely 
worn out, some of them to the verge of nervous prostration, They 
look pale and hollow-eyed, and they have that pi look about 

2 mouth that means weariness of the flesh, Brain-fag and hys- 
teria flourish in the town, but are nipped in the bud in the country. 





I WAS TALKING a few days ago with a Western journalist who is 
‘Pow engaged in editorial work in New York, and i suggested that 
he buy a certain evening paper that might be for sale, and edit it in 
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connection with his other work. “If you want to kill me in my 
prime, you have mentioned the quickest way of doing it,” he an- 
swered, Then he went on to say that until is had experienced it, 
he did not know what an exhaust-pump New York was, “The 
very act of living in New York takes years from a man’s vitality, I 
have lived for a short time in the leading cities of the world, and 
done hard work in all of them, but it was child’y play compared to 
work in New York. Here there is scarcely time to draw a long 
breath, and the perpetual noise is maddening. If you shut your- 
self up in your office on the top floor of a fifteen-story building, the 
remorseless clicking of your typewriting-machine sets every nerve 
on edge. There is no rest or quiet for a New Yorker this side of 
the grave.” “Unless,” I added, with an apology for the bull, “ he 
live in the country.” 





“ HAS NOT THE civilization of the world advanced far enough, in 
this age of enlightenment,” inquires H. D. G, of Auburn, N, Y., 
“to do away with the unjust and unnecessary custom of publishing 
private letters? That a man of genius cannot lay his soul open 
to his friend without fear of being criticised and misunderstood 
when he is no longer able to refute the false interpretation which 
will be sure to be given to his private letters, is a wrong which the 
lover of justice should not tolerate. What he is willing the world 
should hear, the man-of-letters is capable of giving in the form in 
which he would have it preserved ; but his private letters are sacred 
to his memory and his friends, On his death, they should all be 
sent to his authorized biographer, and none should be printed but 
the few representative of his genius, and those of special interest 
pertaining to his life. Art is too long and time fleeting too fast to 
make individual letters of universal interest ; those letters which are 
not too sacred to print are too commonplace to be read. 1 have 
lost all respect for more than one author by reading the small-talk 
in his published correspondence; so that now I avoid reading all 
slate letters, considering it unjust to the man, as well as a great 
waste of time. If the world had not enough classic literature to 
keep it busy, there might be some excuse for this prying into the 
affairs of noted men; but as it is, all that can ge so contempt- 
ible a practice is that same narrowness of mind which delights in 
gossip and cheap novels,” 





THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has sent to Frederic Remington 
the sum of $21.71 as compensation for what this artist suffered 
while seeking subjects for his pencil on Russian soil in the summer 
of 1892. Mr. Remington took a canoe from New York to St. 
Petersburg and back; he never was allowed to see it once in the 
water, he was not allowed to make notes, his boat was detained 
and damaged, his summer was wasted—and yet he bore a special 
passport of the United States. 





THERE ARE TWO SUBJECTS upon which the world is pessimistic— 
women, on the servant question—men, on literature. The former 
is not for discussion in this paper: heaven be praised for some 

lace of respite from its treatment! The latter is; for The Critic 
is nothing if not literary. At the Literary Fund dinner, eaten re- 
cently in London, the Right Hon, A. J. Balfour spoke at iy 
upon the subject of modern literature. He pointed out to his 
hearers that, while literature may have gained in technique, “ the 
age is barren of great men.” ith Tennyson just dead, “ shall we 
deplore the collapse of literature?” asks The National Observer. 
With Tennyson and Browning just dead in England, with Lowell 
and Whittier just dead in America, shall we deplore the collapse 
of literature, I ask? There is never a generation that does not de- 
plore the literature of its day. The men of the past are magnified, 
the men of the present belittled. Literature is going to the bow- 
(wow) wows; the great men are dead, and the living only rattle 
around in their shoes, Mr. Balfour would probably have made 
the same speech fifty years ago. While he was lamenting Byron 
and Scott, he would not have seen Tennyson and Thackeray com- 
ing up the hill.. We deride the prerens as the day of small men— 
of the sensational novelist who has his little hour, of the poet who 
pipes his silly song and is heard no more, They may be made 
much of by the well-dressed mob of their generation, but they will 
be unheard of by the new generation, which only sees the great 
men of the past, the lesser having dropped out of sight. Mr, Bal- 
four made one statement in the course of his speech that flattered 
the great and the small at the same time—that in literature the 
best work is by no means the best paid for. The novelist 
whose novels do not sell looked with triumph in the direction of 
Rider Haggard; the humorist whose fooling fails of appreciation 
glanced condescendingly upon Jerome K. Jerome; but between 
ourselves, I do not think that Mr. Balfour was thinking of either 
novelist or humorist. I fancy that he had the poets and the phil- 
osophers in mind when he spoke. 
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the son had not produced a million published drawings—the num- 
ber his father proudly acknowledged to have made,—it is for no 
other reason than because the days of those eleven short years had 
only twenty-four hours.” 


“The Century” 
THE JUNO OF ARGOS 

The frontispiece of The Century po ng is a reproduction of a 
cast of the Juno of Argos, discovered in 1892 by the American 
School at Athens, and here printed forthe first time. The picture 
accompanies an account of the finding of the statue, by Dr. Wald- 
stein, Director of the American School, who has since made im- 
portant additional discoveries in the neighborhood of Argos. 
“ This head of the Argive goddess,” says Dr. Waldstein, “is of 
Parian marble, and is life-size. If we attempt to define the na- 
ture of the statue to which it belonged, we must first consider that 
the head was evidently placed straight between the shoulders at 
right angles to the chest. This absolute straightness of position 
of the head, and hence of the look of the eyes, gives to a statue a 
solemnity, simplicity and severity which in the earlier works con- 
tribute to the impression of hardness and lifelessness, Through- 
out, in this head, in the symmetry maintained in each half, there is 
a repose which is saved from lifelessness by the delicate modelling 
of the eyes, cheeks, nose and mouth, and by the graceful contour 
of the whole. This regularity is maintained in the oval outline of 
the face, in the arrangement of the waves of hair on each side of 
the central parting ; but the intermediary modelling of the details 
of the face, and even of the ridges of the hair, gives a life and a 
play of light and shade, especially when seen from a distance, which 
enliven this almost mechanical symmetry to a graceful sense of re- 
pose and yes On the other hand, the graceful and delicate 
treatment of the lips, mouth and chin, set, as it were, in the 
severer surroundings of this solemn simplicity of outline compo- 
sition in the head as a whole, especially when placed straight upon 
the neck at right angles to the chest, does not tempt us to dwell 
solely upon this element of grace at the expense of the severer 
qualities, Still, in the modelling the work is far removed from the 
hard conventional treatment of the earlier works. It has all the 

ualities of breadth and grandeur which characterize the work of 
the fifth century B.C., more especially that associated with Phidias 
and the Parthenon, and may be said to mark the highest point in 
the religious conceptions of the ancient Greeks.” 


‘THe FATHER OF MODERN ILLUSTRATION” 

Mr. A, F. Jaccaci, art-director of A/cClure's Magazine, writes 
entertainingly and critically of his friend Daniel Vierge, whose por- 
trait by himself was printed in a recent number of 7%e Critic. 

* Daniel Vierge has shown preéminently how modern, varied, 
serious and high an art illustration could be made. It was his 
good fortune to be born amid the circumstances most favorable for 
the development of his talent. His father, Vincente Urrabieta 
Ortiz, the best-known illustrator of Spain in his day, though onl 
an artisan, was at heart an artist, passionately devoted to the wei 
to which he gave the best of his thoughts and all his time. Under 
his influence little Daniel knew how to draw before he could read, 
and when at thirteen he applied for admission at the Fine Arts 
Academy of Madrid, he was received with honors into the highest 
class. There he spent five busy years. * * * He wanted to 
become a painter, and had been looking eagerly towards the time 
when he would go abroad to follow in the footsteps of that For- 
tuny whose fame was just beginning to dawn on the studios of 
Europe. Arrived in Paris, the Mecca which was to become his 
home, Vierge at once set about composing little pictures, which 
readily assured him the means necessary to pursue his studies. 

“ There are on the walls of his studio some oil-sketches showing 
him as a colorist of superb frankness, and in his portfolios a few 
water-colors quite summarily treated, yet of a clearness, a force of 
tone, a vibration of light, and a boldness and refinement of color, 
absolutely remarkable. I. is evident to those who have seen them 
that should Vierge abandon black and white for color, he would 
take place in the first rank of contemporary painters, Is it not 
better that he should stand as he does, the pioneer and supreme 
master of a decadent art which he has again made young, vigor- 
ous, full of possibilities—one that answers the most genuine and 
general demand of our time? 

“ Vierge had hardly begun to realize his youthful ambition, when 
evil fortune, in the guise of the Franco-Prussian war, shattered his 

lans. * * * Distressed and dispirited, he was packing to go 

home], when an acquaintance and _half-countryman, Charles 

riarte, the art-writer, asked him to become a contributor to Le 
Monde Iilustré, the Parisian weekly, of which Yriarte was then di- 
rector, Was Yriarte aware of the possibilities of Vierge’s talent in 
the direction of illustration, or was the proposition made simply to 
help bridge over an embarrassing time? At all events, thus un- 
expectedly began a laborious career, which, in 1881, was violently 
ended by paralysis, resulting from overwork. If during that career 


Mr. Gossk WRITES OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Miss Rossetti seems to be getting real recognition only to-day, 
Perhaps during his lifetime she was overshadowed by the fame of 
her brother, Dante Gabriel. Mr. Gosse, who makes her the sub- 
ject of an appreciative paper, says :— 

“Her literary repertory, too, seems purely English; there is 
hardly a solitary touch in her work which betrays her transalpine 
parentage. Ina letter to myself, in words which she kindly lets 
me give to the public, Miss Rossetti has thus summed up some 
valuable impressions of her earliest bias towards writing :— For 
me, as well as for Gabriel, whilst our “ school” was everything, it 
was no one definite thing. I, as the least and last of the group, 
may remind you that besides the clever and cultivated parents who 
headed us all, I in particular beheld far ahead of myself the clever 
sister and two clever brothers who were a little (though but a little) 
my seniors. And as to acquirements, I lagged out of all propor- 
tion behind them, and have never overtaken them to this day.’ [I 
interrupt my distinguished friend to remark that, even if we do not 
take this modest declaration with a grain of salt, it is interesting 
to find one more example of the fact that the possession of genius 
by no means presupposes a nature apt for what are called acquire- 
ments. Miss Rossetti proceeds :|—‘ If any one thing schooled me 
in the direction of poetry, it was perhaps the delightful idle liberty 
to prowl all alone about my grandfather’s cottage-grounds some 
seh 4 miles from London, entailing in my childhood a long stage- 
coach journey! This privilege came to an end when I was eight 
years old, if not earlier, The grounds were quite small, and on 
the simplest scale—but in those days to me they were vast, varied, 
worth exploring, After those charming holidays ended I remained 
pent up in London till I -was a great girl of fourteen, when delight 
reawakened at the sight of primroses in a railway cutting,—a pre- 
lude to many lovely country sights.’ 

“ All poets are unequal, except the bad ones, who are uniformly 
bad. Miss Rossetti indulges in the privilege which Wordsworth, 
Burns, and so per great masters hove enjoyed, of writing ex- 
tremely flat and dull poems at certain moments, and of not per- 
ceiving that they are dull and flat. She does not err in being 
mediocre ; her lyrics are bad’ or good, and the ensuing remarks 
deal with that portion only of her poems with which criticism is 
occupied in surveying work so admirably original as hers, namely, 
that which is worthy of her reputation. . Her lyrics, then, are emi- 
nent for their glow of coloring, their. vivid and novel diction, and 
for a certain penetrating accent, whether in joy or pain, which 
rivets the attention,. Her habitual tone is one of melancholy reverie, 
the pathos of which is strangely intensified by her appreciation of 
beauty and pleasure. There is not a chord of the minor key in ‘A 
Birthday,’ and yet the impression which its cumulative ecstasy 
leaves upon the nerves is almost pathetic.” 


AN UNAPPRECIATED MUSICIAN 


Mr. Henry T. Finck, the musical critic of The Evening Post,and 
the author of the “ Life of Wagner ” reviewed in last week’s Cr#tic, 
describes an hour with the late Robert Franz, whom he says the 
Germans did not appreciate during his life. 

“ My wife and I had been for many years ardent admirers of his 
compositions, and in July, 1891, on our way from Berlin to Bay- 
reuth, we took the opportunity of stopping for a few hours at Halle, 
in order to make his acquaintance. he we walked up the hand- 
some Leipziger-strasse to the market-place, we were confronted by 
the Handel statue—a sight which harmonized perfectly with our 
quest of the great restorer and writer of Handel’s scores. It was 
lunch-time, and, espying a restaurant on one side of the square, we 
had something to eat, and then asked the waiter to bring us the 
city directory. Imagine yourself looking in a city directory for 
Mozart, or Beethoven, or Schubert, with the intention of calling on 
him! The name was soon found, and quite imposing did it ook 
with all the appendages—Franz, Dr. Robert, Universitats-Musik- 
director, K6ni lich Bairischer Maximilian Orden fiir Kunst und 
Wissenschaft, Herzoglich Sichsisches Coburg-Gothaer Verdienst- 
kreuz fiir Kunst dnd Wissenschaft ; Kénig-strasse 38,1. * rier 
Thanks to the generosity of Liszt, Joachim, and Frau Magnus, we 
did not have to search for the great song-writer in a garret, but 
found him occupying spacious rooms on the second floor of a large 
apartment-house on one of the main streets, facing an open place 

with trees and shrubbery. We had been told in Berlin that his wife 
had died only three months before, so we did not know whether he 
would receive a visit from strangers. The parlor was furnished in 
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the usual simple German style. The door presently opened, and 
in walked the immortal tone-poet, a rather large man, with a broad 
face, square chin, and in a certain way resembling Liszt. His fore- 
head receded more than Liszt’s, but there was much the same ex- 
is hair was still only iron-gray, although he had passed his seventy- 
seventh birthday. He held out his hand with a cordial gesture and 
greeting, but not a cordial pressure, for, alas! of each of his hands 
all but the first two fingers are paralyzed. ‘Do you understand 
German?” was his first question, and, without waiting for an 
answer,—for the best and saddest of reasons,—he continued, ‘I, 
alas! am absolutely deaf, and if you wish to say anything to me I 
must beg you to write it on one of those slates.’ Two ordinary 
school-slates, with moist sponges attached, lay on the piano. I 
wrote a few words on one of them. 

“* America again!’ he exclaimed, after reading what I had 
written. ‘ Most of my friends seem to be Americans. I do not say 
this as a mere polite phrase, but because it is actually true. I 
assure you that of every six letters I receive five are from America 
or England. The Germans do not seem to be aware of my exist- 
ence. You know how it is in this country. Envy and jealousy are 
so rampant that a man who does anything that rises above the 
average is in oe. of being torn to pieces. We have hundreds 
of musicians, each of whom has a desktul of manuscripts which he 
is anxious that the 
world should ap- 
preciate; hence 
each of these men 
regards every one 
else as his natural 
rival and enemy, 
who must be be- 
littled or ignored as 
much as possible. 
Other nations are 
proud of their au- 
thors and compo- 
sers,—look at 
France, England, 
and Italy,—but the 
Germans ignore 
theirs till they are 
dead, and then they 
erect statues to 
their memory.’” 
COLLEGE ATHLETIC 

TRAINING, PAsT 

AND PRESENT 

The subject of 
college athletics, 
which is always at 
the front at this 
time of the year, is 
discussed by Wal- 
ter Camp, who 
says :— 

“When the col- 
legian first took up training he had as a guide only the conceited 
follies of broken-down prize-fighters to guide him. The ‘ pug’ 
was the only man who trained in those days, and he was 
put through a course of purging to take away the effects of 
months of debauch, It is no wonder, then, that the early training 
laws in our universities were worse than crude. The governin 
ee le was to feed a man as much nearly raw beef.as he cael 

induced to take, and to give him as little liquid in any form as 
possible. The exercise, like the diet, was an exaggerated copy of 
the follies of men who knew next to nothing about the human 
animal. In 1859 the Yale crew was wont to run four miles before 
breakfast ; then, in the forenoon, to pull weights and wrestle for an 
hour; and finally, in the afternoon, to do their rowing, which always 
included one pull over the entire course. By 1864 this had grown 
to arun before breakfast of from three to five miles, sometimes with 
Weights in the hands, and that before a mouthful waseaten. Then, 
in addition to general work about the quarters, they rowed the full 
course—four miles—at speed twice a day. 

“As late as 1876 the foot-ball men were made to practise general 
work in the morning, then to play an hour and a half in the after- 
Roon, and at nine o'clock at night to run three miles at speed on a 

lusty gymnasium track. Baseball men and track athletes escaped 
More easily, for their training had hardly become very strict until 
the rT of a more rational system. Training for the ‘varsity teams 
of to-day means ene | early hours, a = diet of the very 

ord in the way of beef, mutton, and occa~- 


_ yer of firmness about his mouth. He was somewhat bald, but 
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sionally turkey and chicken; fruit; a limited supply of vegetables, 
toast, sometimes very plain puddings, oatmeal, water and milk. In 
the way of exercise, there is a very gradual increase from the be- 
ginning of the season up to within a week of the actual contests, 
and then light work until the event itself. As for the time all this 
takes from a man’s studies, that depends chiefly upon the individual. 
Probably more than half the athletes average fess than three hours 
a day of actual work in their sport.” 





“ Harper’s ” 
SHINNECOCK AND THE ARTISTS: 

The opening article in Harper's for June, “An Artist’s Summer 
Vacation,” is a description, by John Gilmer Speed, of the manner 
in which William M. Chase, President of the Society of American 
Artists, spends the summer at his studio-home in the Shinnecock 
Hills on the south shore of Long Island. The illustrations are 
from paintings by Mr. Chase, and from photographs. 

“At Southampton, the old Puritan town whose sailors were 
famous whalers and fishermen in a time that is past, many of New 
York's fashionable folk have had summer homes for several years. 
This city colony was started some fifteen or sixteen years ago, and 
has grown rapidly. It was these colonists who discovered the 
beauties of the Shinnecock Hills, a series or cluster of sand mounds 
once wooded with heavy trees, but now covered with coarse grass 
and a bunchy 
growth very nearly 
resembling the 
Scotch heather that 
lends so much col- 
or to the Highland 
hill-sides. Roads 
were put through 
the hills, and pres- 
ently villas were 
built here and there 
on these little 
knolls. Among 
the first to build in 
the Shinnecock 
Hills was Mrs, 
Hoyt, a daughter 
of Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase. 
Mrs. Hoyt, a wom- 
an of great energy 
and practical abili- 
ty, has been prom- 
inent in the moye- 
ment to make the 
Shinnecock Hills 
attractive to others. 
She is herself an 
amateur artist, and 
quickly perceived 
the great advan- 
tages of the locali- 
ty for the stud 
of nature out-of- 
doors. She therefore conceived the idea of establishing there a 
summer art-school ; and being ambitious, as she says, she aimed 
high, and invited Mr. Chase to take charge of the school, With 
many doubts as to the success of the undertaking, Mr, Chase ac- 
cepted the invitation, and began with a class in the summer of 'g!. 
This was continued during the past summer, and now the school 
from very modest beginnings has become an established institution, 
and bids fair to be known long and favorably in the American world 
of art. Therefore one of the occupations of the vacation of this 
artist was to teach a class which numbered nearly a hundred pu- 
pils.” 


Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 
Witttam M. CuHAsr’s STupDIO AT SHINNECOCK Y 


ART-STUDENTS AT WORK 


Besides the Art-School there is the Art-Village, which consists 
of half-a-dozen picturesque cottages grouped around the studio. 
Then there is the Art-Club, which has a pretty club-house, and at 
last count had thirty members. 

“On the Tuesdays of each week Mr. Chase and the class would 
go off to some place in the neighborhood and spend the day, The 
students would select their subjects, put up their easels, and go to 
work as soon as they had arrived. In a little while the teacher 
would. begin a round of visits, stopping awhile with each sketcher, 
commen ing what was good, correcting faults, and nae sug- 
gestions, This was in continuation of the work of the Monday 


afternoons, and on the same lines. Probably in practical results it 
was of more value than the Monday morning criticisms, as each 
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student, for a little while at least, had the entire attention of the 
master. Usually each student would make two studies during the 
day—one in the morning and one in the afternoon, If there were 
sixty students the teacher would therefore have to advise, correct, 
and assist in making one hundred and twenty sketches each Tues- 
day of his vacation. These students were all enthusiastic—that is 
a characteristic of art students, 1 believe—and therefore the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher was always kindled. This prevented the 
work from being drudgery. Instead of that it was a, pleasure, and 
a day on the hills, in the woods, or by the sea was to Mr. Chase 
like a picnic frolic, and in its way as beneficial to his health as the 
sports so dear to the average masculine heart. 

“ The work that most men do is full of weariness, and they tug 
on their loads as a horse against his collar when climbing a hill. 
Such men have reason to envy those whose callings make their 
work so great a pleasure that vacation-time entails only a change 
of scene with the continuation of the occupation in a new field.” 

THE CROOKEDNESS OF NEw YorkK 

In the second of his interesting papers on “ The Evolution of 

New York,” Mr, Janvier explains why New York is not laid out to 


better advantage :—‘: The crookedness of the lower part of the city, 
south of the Fresh 
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ladies of her Court,”.an unpopular,and inconsistent woman, as’ cold 
as she is beautiful. It is not at all unnatural that she should have 
turned the heads of many of the men by whom she was surrounded, 
Here is one instance in which she does not seem to have been as 
much a woman as an empress :— 

“ Young Count H a Magee nobleman, lost his heart to his 
sovereign many years ago. Tall and well-made, and with an ex- 
ceedingly handsome face on his broad shoulders, Count H—— was 
a young officer in the Royal Hungarian Body-Guard. He wor. 
shipped the Empress with all the ecstasies of a first love, and he 
was ready to perpetrate the maddest follies in order to win even 
the faintest smile of recognition. But he never had dared to 
breathe a word of his feelings to her. One night, however, during 
a ball at the Castle of Shoenbrunn, while wandering by her side 
on the moonlit terraces, he forgot all else save his uncontrollable 

assion. * * * Throwing himself wildly at her feet, he buried 

is face in the perfumed laces of her gown and sobbed out his love, 
Far from arousing a sentiment of pity in her heart, the young man’s 
despair, his words, and his kneeling attitude seemed to her intoler- 
able insults. She did not stop to consider the temptation that had 
been placed in his way, but drawing aside with a gesture of unut- 
terable disdain, she left him and disappeared into the palace. Two 








days later, Count 
Water, was repeated “H—— was exiled 
north of the Fresh to his great posses- 
Water on a grander sions in the far 
scale. In this new south of Hungary, 
region the streets 


were straight in their 
several groups, but 
the groups were so 
defiantly at variance 
with each other that 
wherever their edges 
came together there 
was a tangle fit to 
make a_ loadstone 
lose its way; which 
picturesque confu- 
sion was due to the 
fact that each group 
had started from a 
separate base — the 
shore lines of various 
parts of the island, 
different angles of 
the line of the Bow- 
ery, and the lines of 
Broadway and 
Christopher Street— 
and thence had ex- 
tended until, quiet at 
hazard, they had 
come together, but 
had not joined. 








and during many 
long and weary 
years he was kept 
there by the orders 
of the Kaiser, to 
whom Empress 
Elizabeth had relat- 
ed the incident.” 





Her MAJestTy ON 
HORSEBACK 

“ During the en- 
tire summer which 
followed her son’s 
marriage the Em- 
press seemed un- 
able to shake off 
her melancholy 
forebodings, and it 
was only when she 
went to Géddllé 
that the free and 
invigorating coun- 
try life in a meas- 
ure restored her 
peace of mind, Ev- 








However, some part 
of this tangle still 
was only on ee 
many of the plotted streets remaining unopened—and therefore could 
be corrected before it became a reality; and all of the island north 
of the present Fourteenth Street practically was virgin territory 
which could be treated in whatever way seemed most conducive to 
the public good. These facts being considered, the wise conclusion 
was reached very early in the present century to correct. (so far as 
this was possible) the existing City Plan, which had been created 
by a mere patching together of scattered parts for the benefit of 
private interests, and to make a larger plan—so snenerenensite 
that the growth of the city for a century or more would be pro- 
vided for—in the interest of the community as a whole, Unfor- 
penny icf the promise of this ayy ne undertaking was far from be- 
ing fulfilled in its performance. The magnificent opportunity which 
was given to the Commissioners to create a beautiful city simply was 
wasted and thrown away. Having to deal with a region well- 
wooded, broken by hills, and divéfsified by watercourses—where the 
contours of the land suggested curving roads, and its unequal surface 
reservations for beauty's sake alone—these worthy men decided that 
the forests should be cut away, the hills levelled, the hollows filled 
in, the streams buried; and upon the flat surface thus created they 
clapped down a ruler and completed their Boeotian program by 
creating a city in which all was right angles and straight fines 1 
Tue Empress oF AUSTRIA 

The Empress of Austria, who is famous the world over for her 

beauty, is, it would seem from the account of her by “ one of the 


W. D, Howetts at Work (See page371.) l 


ery morning she at- 
eee tended mass as ear- 
as five o'clock, 

and after drinking 
a cup of black coffee without milk or sugar, she mounted her 
horse, and accompanied by one of her ladies-in-waiting, gal- 
loped off through the magnificent park, which is traversed in every 
direction by broad, sandy avenues, Changing horses several times 
in the course of the morning, she would remain in the saddle until 
noon, when, after taking a cold bath, she would sit down with her 
lady to a simple luncheon, consisting of very rare steak, dry toast, 
and a glass of Montrose claret. Towards four o’clock her Majesty 
again went out riding, returning only just in time to dress for din- 
ner. 

“It is useless to say that ten or twelve weeks of such a life 
were sufficient to exhaust the forces of the strongest lady-in-wait- 
ing, who, moreover, was obliged to be perpetually on the gud vive, 
impervious to fatigue, and always in the best of humors. The Em- 
press used to retire at nine or ten o'clock, and then we were ac- 
customed to assemble in the private apartments of Countess Goess, 
the Grand Mistress of the Robes, and to remain there until two or 
three o'clock in the morning, laughing, chatting, smoking cigar- 
ettes, and even sometimes dancing with the aides-de-camp and gen- 
tlemen-at-arms on duty at the castle. The Empress’s affection for 
her ladies-in-waiting very much depended on their skill in horse 
manship. : 

“To those who rode well, she was exceptionally kind and 
indulgent, but had no sympathy whatever with those who were not 
perfect horsewomen,” 
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VIVISECTION AND BRAIN SURGERY 
Only within fifteen years have surgeons dared to robe the human 
brain for the cause and cure of disease. Progress in this branch of 
medical science has been very rapid during the last five years, and 
the results of the latest experiments are set forth in popular form 
in an article on “ Vivisection and Brain Surgery,” by Dr. W. W. 
Keen of Philadelphia. The paper is illustrated with diagrams, and 
contains descriptions of several exceedingly interesting operations 
in brain surgery. The following describes a typical experiment :— 
« A boy aged fifteen had received a blow on the right side of his 
head from a pair of tongs eight days before his admission to the 
hospital. Three days after the accident a convulsion suddenly set 
in, involving the right side of the body, beginning in the arm and 
spreading to the leg and face, and followed rapidly in four days by 
eight other convulsions and paralysis of the entire right side of the 
body. Most of my readers would unhesitatingly attribute the con- 
yulsions and the paralysis to this blow fromthetongs. But it must 
be remembered that the right side of the brain supplies the left 
side of the body, and vice versa. Hence Mr. Fsearg arrisson sus- 
pected that the paralysis of the right side of the body indicated 
trouble in the left half of the brain. Examining his head, he found 
on the left side a small scar at the junction of the arm and leg cen- 
tres. Inquiry elicited the fact that, ten years before, he had re- 
ceived a severe blow there, which, however, had not been followed 
by any serious symptoms. Could this old injury, after so long a 
time as ten years, possibly be the cause of his present serious 
trouble? Further inquiry brought out the fact that for about a 
year before his admission the boy had had repeated twitching of his 
right arm. So convinced was Mr. Harrisson that modern cerebral 
localization was right that he opened the boy’s skull, not where most 
people would suppose would be natural, namely, on the right side 
of the head, where he had received the blow from the pair of tongs 
eight days before, but on the left side, at the site of the blow ten 
years before, and at a definite P cay: namely, over the fissure of 
Rolando, at the place corresponding to the ‘motor centre for the 
arm as established by experiments on animals. Although the first 
injury was received so long before, yet the paralysis showed that it 
was the left side of the brain that was involved, and the twitching 
of the arm showed that this was the particular part of the left side 
of the brain where the injury probably existed. Mr. Harrisson 
punctured what seemed on the surface to be a normal brain, and 
opened an abscess, and this boy, otherwise absolutely doomed to 
death, made an uninterrupted recovery.” 


WENDELL PHILLIPS’s POWERS OF PERSUASION 


In the “ Editor’s Study’ Mr. Charles Dudley Warner describes 
two of the best-known American lecturers of the last genération— 
Wendell Phillips and John B. Gough. The men were totally unlike, 
and their lectures bore no resemblance to each other, Gough being 
a mere comedian. 

“ Wendell Phillips as a lecturer, and apart from his extraordinary 
power as a convention orator on occasions, was quite the most in- 
teresting, the most convincing, the most polished and delightful 
platform speaker that America has produced, He owed his suc- 
cess to his wit, to the most felicitous and incisive vocabulary, to 
the most melodious and entrancing voice, and to his perfect com- 
mand of himself and all hisresources. He was never slovenly. He 
always brought his best thought, most carefully arranged, to his 
audience. And he never met an audience, even one hostile to him 
and his opinions, that he could not at a subdue to his potent 
influence. Nothing was left to chance. He would no more have 
—e an: unfinished lecture than a great artist would have ex- 

ibited an unfinished picture. He respected his audience, and the 
audience always felt this. The sympathy that he gained from it, 
even when it disagreed with him, was the more remarkable because 
he never, or rarely ever, improvised. Yet he had such consummate 
art that he seemed to be improvising, the golden words apparently 
dropping freshly coined from the brilliant mint of his mind. He 
was eloquent without a single burst of cheap rhetoric, And of all 
orators on the platform he was the most convincing and plausible for 
the hour. The writer heard him once on the nobility of the North 

American Indians, and, while the spell of the speech of Phillips 
lasted, he was almost ashamed of himself for being white instead 
of copper-colored, One secret of the power of Phillips with an au- 
dignce was that he was always definite, certain in his statements 
and position ; if he had privately doubts about a course or a policy, 
he never exhibited them when on the platform. He very alk beoet 
that there is nothing an audience likes so little in a speaker as in- 
decision and beating about the bush. There was no haziness in 
what he said. His subject stood out before his hearers as clearly 
cut as a cameo,” 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s herwete novel, “ The Refugees,” is concluded 


in this number of Harper's, and Wm. Black's “ The Handsome 
Humes” is begun. 
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“ Scribner’s”’ 

Scribner's Magazine for June opens with the second article in 
the series on “ Men's Occupations,” which is to be a feature of the 
coming months, including sony 4 contributors W, Clark Russell, 
Julian Ralph and John Drew. The article in the present issue is 
“ Life in a Logging Camp,” by Arthur Hill, president of one of the 
great Michigan lumber companies. Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, who 
is an artist as well as an ornithologist, writes on ‘ The Birds that 
we See.” Mr. Blum contributes the best of his Japanese papers to 
this number—best as to its illustrations, at least. 


AN ArRTIST’s HOME IN JAPAN 

“I write you from my new home, into which I have had my traps 
brought from the hotel two days age. It isa little bit of an affair, 
having on the —— floor a largish room some ten feet square, two 
smaller rooms from it, and both together about as large as the big 
room; another small room and kitchen take up the rest of the 
space, Then in the second story there is one room with alcove ; 
a veranda running around two sides of the house gives me plenty 
of sunlight. To give you a better idea here is a rough plan of the 
second story. I ought to tell you that the house is situated on 
‘Having Pleasure’ Street. It doesn’t belie its name in so far as 
I have become an inhabitant, and since the house is at the very 
head of it—in fact the street runs into our very gate, where it ends 
—I see no reason why one shouldn't feel at the very pinnacle of 
happiness.” 


Speaking of the use the Japanese put their feet to, Mr. Blum 
says :—‘* To-day in walking along the street I saw a little girl car- 
rying her baby dei Reng > ye to her back in the usual way— 
not stoop to pick up a } gone of string which he had dropped, but 
quietly slip her foot off her clog, seize it with the toes, steadying 
herself against a fence with her hands, and bring it up with her 
foot to his outstretched hand. But unless you saw how the people 

enerally and universally make use of their legs and feet in helping 
themselves in daily vocations, this would prove of small interest to 
you,” 
Mrs, BuRRert’s LITERARY Désut 

In her autoblegreget “ The One I Knew the Best of All,” Mrs, 
Burnett tells of her first effort in fiction ;— 

“ With what care.the ordinary foolscap was chosen; with what 
discreet precautions that it should be of the right size and shade, 
and should not enrage the Editor the instant he saw it, How large 
and round and clear each letter was made in the copying. An 
Editor who was afflicted with cataract might have read it half-way 
across his palatial sanctum. And then the letter that was written 
to accompany the venture! How it was reflected upon, and 
reasoned about, and discussed! ‘An Editor does not want to 
know anything about me,’ the Small, Person said. ‘ He does not 
know me, and he doesn’t care about me, and he won't want to be 
bothered. I shall just say i have enclosed the stamps to send the 
manuscript back with, if he does not want it. And I shall have to 
speak about the money. You see, Edith, if the stories are worth 
writing, they must be worth reading, and if they are worth printing 
and reading they must be worth paying for, and if they are not 
worth publishing and reading they are not worth writing, and I had 
better not waste my time on them,’ Whence this clear and prac- 
tical point of view it would be difficult to say. But she was quite 
definite about it. The urgency of the situation had made her defi- 

nite, Perhaps at a crisis she became practical—but it was only at 
a crisis. And after serious deliberation and much rewriting and 
elimination, the following concise and unmistakable epistle was en- 
closed in a roll of aay Sy with enough extra stamps to have 
remailed an Editor :—' Sir; I enclose stamps for the return of the 
par ryan dcx J MS., “ Miss Desborough’s Difficulties,” if you do not 
find it suitable for publication in your magazine. My object is re- 
muneration, Yours respectfully, F. Hodgson.’ ” 


Mas. Burnett's First Story Gets AccePrep 

“* They—they’ve accepted it,’ she said, rather obviously to Edith, 
‘and they've sent me yey Pee: dollars,’ ~ 

4 Well, my dear,’ said Mamma, quite tremulously, ‘ they really 
were very nice tales. I could not help thinking so.’ 

“*They are accepted,’ cried Edith, quite shrill with ecstasy, 
‘And oN will take more. And you can go on writing them all 
your life. 

“And just at that moment—as if it had been arranged like a scene 
in a play—one of the boys came in. It was the elder one, and 
rather an intimate of the Small Person, of whom he was really 
quite fond, iy = he considered her romantic, and having a strong 
sense of humor, his witticisms on the subject of the stories had been 


well worth hearing. 
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“* What’s up?’ he said. ‘What is the matter with you all?’ 

“*Come out on the porch,’ said the Small Person. 

“Why she was suddenly overwhelmed with a sort of shyness, 
which embraced even Mamma and Edith, she could not have told. 

“* Well,’ he said, when they stood outside. 
=< *T’ve just had a letter,’ said the Small Person, awkwardly. ‘ It’s 
—it’s from an Editor.’ 

“*An Editor!’ he repeated. ‘What does that mean?’ 

“*T sent him one of my stories,’ she went on, feeling that she 
was getting red. ‘And he wouldn't believe that I-had written it, 
and he wrote and asked me to send another, I suppose to prove I 
could do it. And I wrote another—and sent it. And he has ac- 
cepted them both, and sent me thirty-five dollars.’ 

“* Well, by Jove!’ said he, looking at her, half-amused and half- 
amazed. ‘ That's first-class, isn't it By Jove!’ 

“* Yes,’ she said, ‘it is. And they want some more. 
going to write some—as many as | can—a whole lot!’ 

“And so she did. 

“But she had crossed the delicate, impalpable dividing-line. 
And after that, Life itself began, and memories of her lose the 
meaning which attaches itself to the ‘Memories of the Mind of a 
Child.’ ’ 


And I am 


Mr. BuNNER'S LATEST VERSE 
Mr. H. C. Bunner, who, like a careful prima-donna, never sings 
unless he is in voice, has this “ Old Song” (The Song of Solomon, 
V. 2, 5.) — 
“Love, I have wandered a weary way, 
A weary way for thee, 
The East is wan with the smile of the day— 
Open thy door to me! 


“My hair is wet with the dew of the night 
That falls from the cedar-tree ; 
The shadows are dark; but the East is light— 
Open thy door to me! 


“ The stones of the road have bruised my feet— 
The hours till morn are three— 
Thou that hast spikenard precious sweet, 
Open thy door to me! 


“Stay not thy hand upon the lock, 
Nor thy rr on the 3 
In the breeze before morn the tree-tops rock— 
Open thy door to me! 


“ My love is the fairest, the only one, 
? The choice of her house is she— 
The height of the heaven hath seen the sun— 
Open thy door to me! 


“ The holy kiss of my lips and thine 
Shall the sun have grace to see ? 
The hours foregone of the night are nine— 
Open thy door to me!”’ 





“The Atlantic” 

The Atlantic for June is as breezy and invigorating as the ocean 
after which it is named. As usual, articles of a literary nature are 
numerous. Prof, Lanciani, who writes of archeology with so 

ceful a touch that a child could not fail to be interested, opens 
the number with ‘ New Facts Concerning the Pantheon,” while 
Mr. J. Irving Manatt writes of another archzologist, Dr. Schliemann, 
giving an account of his family and of his personal characteristics. 

* How often have I found him in his library poring over Lucian 
as one of us might thumb his Thackeray! But it was Homer he 
knew best. A few weeks before leaving Athens for the last time, 
he came to call upon us. We were already entertaining a poor 
Ithacan, who, as a countryman of Odysseus and a special student 
of Homer, had Iliad and Odyssey at his tongue’s end, The meet- 
ing of the two men was as the collision of two old rhapsodists, and 
the fire flew. * * * Speaking of the mansion and the man, the 

icture is far from finished without the figures of his charming family. 

he world knows how Mrs. Schliemann, a true Athenian, born and 
bred under the shadow of the Acropolis, shared his labors at My- 
cenz and Troy, the very right hand of all his glorious enterprise ; 
but the world does not know so well with what an Attic grace and 
dignity she “ager in his home, and made it a bright and mem- 
orable spot for all who were honored with his friendship, Still 
less does it know their children, Andromache and Agamemnon, 
the former a beautiful and accomplished girl just blooming into 
womanhood, the latter a bright and sturdy boy of twelve. It was 
their.father’s wish that they should carry on his unfinished work, 
and they promise to be every way worthy of the trust.” 
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THE GREGARIOUS AMERICAN 


Mr. H,. C. Merwin, in “A National Vice,” thus speaks of Ameri- 
can gregariousness, which is a vice that grows by what it feeds 


on :— 

“In the heart of a crowded city, in the hot month of August, I 
once met a woman whom I had known some ten years before as a 
resident at one of the most beautiful spots in what is perhaps the 
most beautiful county of New England. She told me that she now 
lived, all the year round, in a big boarding-house on Square, 
‘ Fourteen lines of horse-cars,’ she continued, not without pride, 
‘pass the door, and there are two large hotels nearly opposite,’ 
‘Good God, madam,’ I could not help exclaiming in pity, ‘ how 
you must pine for the country!’ ‘Pine for it?’ she answered in 
astonishment, ‘ Why the folks wanted me to come up and visit 
them this summer, but I couldn’t bear to leave the city. And I 
forgot to tell you,’ she added, with the air of one who caps the 
climax, ‘ there’s a brass band that practises twice a week in the 
building next door.’ When I heard all this, I still pitied the wom- 
an, but for a different reason. Her case, | take it, was a typical 
one. She was simply a victim to what I shall venture to call the 
national vice of undue gregariousness, * * * Almost every 
function of modern life is discharged through the medium of a club. 
To dine in a crowd; to be charitable in a crowd; to go out ina 
crowd to view the face of nature; and, perhaps greatest absurdity 
of all, to read poetry in a crowd,—such are the ambitions of a 
typical American, I believe that there are in existence societies of 
drunkards, not for legitimate purposes of conviviality, but with the 
weak intention of reforming in a body. There is certainly a club 
of persons whose bond of union is a desire to free themselves from 
the dreadful vice of procrastination ; and I have observed adver- 
tisements of ‘ Rest Classes’ at the seashore for clergymen and 
school teachers. There are immense summer towns or camps on 
Cape Cod, where people are herded together almost as closely as 
the occupants of a tenement-house in the city; and this for 
pleasure,” 





ENNUI SUFFERED BY ANIMALS 
Miss Agnes Repplier, who has “ Ennui” for the subject of her 
essay, expresses her (not unshared) belief that animals as well as 
human beings suffer boredom:—‘ But freedom from care, and 
from the apprehension that is worse than care, does not necessarily 
imply freedom from all disagreeable sensations; and the surest 
claim of the brute to satisfaction, its absolute adequacy to the 
lace it is designed to fill, is destroyed by our interference in its 
half. As a result, domestic pets reveal plainly to every close ob- 
server how frequently they suffer from enmuz. They pay, in smaller 
coin, the same price that man pays for comfortable living. Mr. 
Ruskin has written with ready sympathy of the house dog, who 
bears resignedly long hours of dull inaction, and only shows by his 
frantic delight what a relief it is to be taken out for the mild dissi 
pation of a stroll, I have myself watched and pitied the too evi- 
dent ennuz of my cat,poor little beast of prey, deprived in a mouse- 
less home of the supreme pleasures of the hunt; fed until dinner 
ceases to be a coveted enjoyment; housed, cushioned, combed, 
caressed, and forced to bear upon her pretty shoulders the burden 
of a wearisome opulence —or what represents opulence to a pussy. 
have seen Agrippina listlessly moving from chair to chair, and from 
sofa to sofa, in a vain attempt to nap; looking for a few languid 
minutes out of the window with the air of a great lady sadly bored 
at the play; and then turning dejectedly back into the room whose 
attractions she had long since exhausted: Her expressive eyes 
lifted to mine betrayed her discontent ; the lassitude of an irksome 
luxury unnerved her graceful limbs; if she could have spoken, it 
ae have been to complain with Charles Lamb of that ‘dumb, 
soporifical good-for-nothingness ’ which clogs the wheels of life.” 
Dgap Books IN SMALL LIBRARIES 
In “ The Future of Local Libraries,” Mr. Justin Winsor speaks 
of the weight of dead books in our smaller libraries :—“ It is a com- 
mon experience in local libraries that their shelves become weighted 
with books practically dead, which have been poured into the col- 
lection from overstocked garrets, and have escaped from house- 
holds at the refurnishing of family sitting-rooms. Such books 
take the same space that active ones do, and require as much care 
and cost of cataloguing, and almost always fail of the proper mis- 
sion of a book—to be read. This is an old grievance, and has been 
much talked about. In the big Report on Public Libraries, issued 
by the national Bureau of Education in 1876, the suggestion was 
made that some system should be devised by which the large li- 
braries of the country should have the chance of selecting from 
such a superfluous mass what they could make use of, while the 
rest should be sent tothe auction-room or to the paper mill. When 
this hint was thrown out, seventeen years ago, there was little 
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chance of any result from such ruthless advice, since it was thought 
that the sensibilities of givers of books should be respected ; and 
it was a hard thing for the board of trustees of any local library to 
consent to a diminution of the count of volumes in its rivalry with 
neighboring towns. - If perhaps a coll student, home on his 
vacation, chanced to ask for one of these despised volumes, the in- 
cident was held to be enough to vitalize the whole of them. 

“The public mind, in such a condition, seldom or never acts 
without a leader, and it is not every man who has the courage to 
conduct his neighbors to the right. The last report of the public 
library of Quincy, Mass., shows that in Mr, Charles Francis Adams 
its Board of “Trustees had a Chairman who dared to become a 
champion of intelligence against slumberous tradition. Mr. Adams 
squarely met the question of a new extension of their library 
building by packing off to the auction-room some thousands of just 
such books—rubbish there, but possibly provender in some other 
place.” 

Besides the articles already mentioned will be found one by Olive 
Thorne Miller on the early bird, called “ At Four O'clock in the 
Morning”; others on “ The Pygmies of Africa,” by John Dean 
Caton; “A Marine Observatory the Prime Need of American 
Biology,” by C. O. Whitman; “ The Educational Trend of the 
Northwest,” by D. L. Kiehle ; “ Miss Austen and Miss Ferrier : Con- 
trast and Comparison,” by Charles Townsend Copeland, and 
“Chocorua in Literature,” 





‘“‘McClure’s Magazine” 

McClure's Magazine makes its bow this month, It has been 
on the road for several months, and in the air ever since Mr. S. S. 
McClure succeeded in placing his syndicate on its feet. The mag- 
azine was a natural outcome of the syndicate, While we may not 
call it a great magazine, we are bound to call it a good magazine, 
avery good magazine of a kind that has become popular in Eng- 
land since Mr. Newnes started 7he Strand. McClure's is better 
than The Strand—better printed and better edited. It is not sen- 
sational, either, and we hope he will never print an article on the 
Queen’s—or Mrs, Cleveland’s—dolls. About one-half of the ma- 
terial in McClure’'s Magazine has appeared in the various news- 

apers which he supplies with literary reading-matter, The other 
alf is new, and both are well-printed and illustrated in a bright 
and entertaining manner. The magazine is small in comparison 
with the well-known monthlies, but it is not more than half their 
price. “ Fifteen cents a number, $1.50 a year” is the trade-mark 
of McClure's,—this and a pretty and novel cover designed by Will 
H, Low. A feature of McC/ure's will be a series of “ Real Con- 
versations,” the first of which appearsin this number. Itis a con- 
versation between Prof. Boyesen and Mr. Howells and reported by 
the former. Portraits of Mr. Howells abound in it, and the house 
where he was born, his Venetian home, and his summer house at 
Belmont, Mass., are given. This is the style of the interview :— 
Wuat Venice Dip ror Mr, HoweLis 

“ Boyesen, Do you not regard that Venetian experience as a very 
valuable one ? 

“ Howells, Oh, of course. In the first place, it gave me four 
yee of almost uninterrupted leisure for study and literary work. 

here was, to be sure, occasionally an invoice to be verified, but 
that did not take much time. Secondly, it gave me a wider out- 
look upon the world than I had hitherto had. Without much 
study of a systematic kind, I had acquired a notion of English, 
French, German and Spanish literature. 1 had been an eager and 


constant reader, always guided in my choice of books by my own, 


inclination, I had learned German. Now, my first task was to 
learn Italian; and one of my. early teachers was a Venetian priest, 
whom I read Dante with. This priest in certain ways suggested 
Dee Ippolito 4 ‘ epee giace gon 
* Boyesen, Then he t , and had cali 
ies oy sce) ook snuff, and had a supernumerary calico 
“ Howells, Yes. But what interested me most about him was 
his religious scepticism. He used to say, ‘ The saints are the gods 
baptized,’ Then he was a kind of baffled inventor; though 
ew his inventions had the least merit I was unable to deter- 
“B . But his love-story ? 
owells, That was wholly fictitious.” 
THe Nucievus or ‘ VengTIAN Lire” 
“ Howells, From the day I arrived in Venice I kept a journal in 
which I noted down my impressions. 1 found a young pleasure in 
My sensations at the sight of notable things, and literary 
4 usually shimmered through my observations. Then 
received an offer from the Boston Dasly Advertiser, to write 
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weekly or bi-weekly letters, for which they paid me five’ dollars, in 
pe acks, a column, nonpareil, By the time this sum reached 

enice, shaven and shorn by discounts for exchange in gold pre- 
mium, it had usually shrunk to half its size or less. Still 1 was glad 
enough to get even that, and I kept on writing joyously. So the 
book grew in my hands until, at the time I resigned in 1865, I was 
trying to have it published. I offered it successively to a number 
of English publishers ; but they all declined it. At last Mr. Triib- 
ner agreed to take it, if 1 could guarantee the sale of five hundred 
copies in the United States, or induce an American publisher to 
buy that number of copies in sheets. I happened to cross the ocean 
with Mr. Hurd of'the New York firm of Hurd & Houghton, and re- 
poe Mr. Triibner’s proposition to him, He refused to commit 

imself; but some weeks after my arrival in New York, he told me 
that the risk was skgg mer | nothing at all, and that his firm would 
agree to take the five hundred copies. The book was an instant 
success, I don’t know how many editions of it have been printed, 
but I should say that its sale has been upward of forty thousand 
copies, and it still continues.” 


Tue Evo.uTion oF EArs 


“Where Man got His Ears,” by Prof. Henry Drummond, whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece of the number, is one of the articles 
that makes its first appearance in the magazine. Hear what Prof, 
Drummond has to say :— 

“When Man left the water, however,—or what was to develo 
into Man—he took very much more ashore with him than a shell, 
Instead of crawling pr’ Bows at the worm stage, he remained in the 
water until he evolved into something like a fish; so that when, 
after an amphibian interlude, he finally left it, many ‘ ancient and 
fish-like ’ characters remained in his body to tell the tale. Now, it 
is among these piscine characteristics that we find the clue to where 
Man got his ears. The chief characteristic of a fish is its apparatus 
for breathing the air dissolved in the water, This consists of gills 
supported on strong arches, the branchial arches, which in the 
Elasmobranch fishes are from five to seven in number and uncov- 
ered with any operculum, or lid. Communicating with these arches, 
in order to allow the water which has been taken in at the mouth 
to pass out at the gills, an equal number of slits or openings are 
provided in the neck. Without these holes in their neck all fishes 
would instantly perish, and we may be sure Nature took exceptional 
care in perfecting this particular piece of the mechanism. Now it 
is one of the most extraordinary facts in natural history that these 
slits in the fish’s neck are still represented in the neck of Man, 
Almost the most prominent feature, indeed, after the head, in eve 
mammalian embryo, are the four clefts or furrows of the old gill- 
slits. They are still known in embryology by no other name— 

ill-slits—and so persistent are these characters that children have 

een known to be born with them not only externally visible— 
which is a common occurrence—but open, tie, and through, so 
that fluids taken in at the mouth could pass through them and 
trickle out at the neck. This fact was so astounding as to be for 
a long time denied. It was Kone that when this happened, the 
orifice must have been accidentally made by the probe of the sur- 
geon, But Dr. Sutton has recently met with actual cases where 
this has occurred. ‘I have seen milk,’ he says, ‘issue from such 
fistula in individuals who have never-been submitted to sounding.’ 

“In the common case of children born with these vestiges, the 
old gill-slits are represented by small openings in the skin on the 
sides of the neck and capable of admitting a thin probe. Sometimes 
the place where they have been in childhood is marked throughout 
life + small round patches of white skin. These relics of the sea, 
these apparitions of the Fish, these sudden resurrections, are be- 
trayals of man’s pedigree, Men wonder at mummy-wheat ger- 
minating after a thousand years of dormancy. But here are ancient 
features bursting into life after unknown ages, and challenging 
modern science for a verdict on their affinities.” 

One of the novelties of M/cClure’s Magazine is the department 
called “ Human Documents” in which we are to see the evolution 
of some of our best-known men and women. In the present num- 
ber we have Gen. Lew Wallace, Mr. Howells, Prof. Boyesen and 
Alphonse Daudet at various periods of their lives. Among the 
contributors to this number are Sarah Orne H ewett, Gilbert Parker, 
Mrs, R. L, Stevenson, James Parton, M, de Blowitz and Joel Chand- 
ler Harris; and there are interviews with Gladstone, Count de 
Lesseps, and Karl Hagenbeck, the tamer of wild animals. (For 
portrait of Mr. Howells at his desk, see page 368.) 





“ Lippincotts ” 
Gilbert Parker, a young Canadian for whom his friends and ad- 
mirers predict a brilliant future, contributes the complete novel to 
the June number of Lippincotts, It is called “ The Translation of a 
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Savage,” and tells of the courtshi i 
oung Englishman and a Hudson’s ay Indian girl. The subject 
is one that lends itself readily to Mr. Parker’s racy style, and has 
the advantage of adding a new type of heroine to modern fiction. 
The fourth in the series of Lippincott’s Notable Stories is “ The 
Philosophers,” by Geraldine Bonner. “ Ambition,” a play in one 
act, by Johanna Staats, has a double love-story. The Athletic Ser- 
ies is continued in an illustrated article on “ Amateur Rowing,” by 
John F. Huneker. In the Journalist Series, Theodore Stanton des- 
cants on “ The Foreign Correspondent.” John Burroughs gives 
“A Glance into Walt Whitman,” and Frank A. Burr tells “ How 
Men Write,” with portraits of Captain King, J: G. Blaine, Julian 
Hawthorne, Eugene Field, Joel. Chandler Harris, J. W. Riley, Bill 
Nye and Walt Whitman. W. S, Walsh supplies anecdotes of “ The 
Practical Jester.” Alfred Stoddart, in ‘An Actor’s Art,” con- 
tributes a brief study of Edward S, Willard. “A Colonial Vista,” 
by F. H. W., is a notice of Miss Wharton’s “ Through Colonial 
Doorways.” ‘When Doctors Differ,” by F. M. B., is a comment 
on Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s essay on the novel. The poetry of 
the number is by Graham R. Tomson, the late Philip Bourke Mars- 
ton, Lorimer Stoddard, Bliss Carman and Harrison S. Morris, 
besides quatrains by Frank Dempster Sherman, Clinton Scollard 
and Joel Benton. 


and marriage of a wealthy 


A PorT oF GRAND PHYSIQUE 

Jobn Burroughs, in writing of Walt Whitman’s physique, says :— 

“* Whitman laid great stress upon physiology and a due care of 
the body. He was himself a remarkably fine and impressive figure. 
Indeed, his physical make-up was more than ordinarily suggestive. 
A few years ago a young English artist stopping in this country 
made several studies of him. In one of them which he showed me 
he had left the face blank, but had drawn the figure from the head 
down with much care. It was so expressive, so unmistakably 
Whitman, conveyed so surely a certain majesty and impressiveness 
that pertained to the poet physically, that I looked upon it with no 
ordinary interest. Every wrinkle in the garments: seemed to pro- 
claim the man. Probably a similar painting of any of one’s friends 
would be more or less a recognizable portrait, but I doubt if it 
would speak so emphatically as did this incomplete sketch, I 
thought it all the more significant in this case, because Whitman 
laid such stress upon the human body in his poems, built so ex- 
tensively upon it, curiously identifying it with the soul, and declar- 
ing his belief that if he made the poems of his body and of mortal- 
ity he would thus su ply himself with the poems of the soul and of 
immortality. ‘Behold,’ he says, ‘the body includes and is the 
meaning, the main concern, and includes and is the soul ; whoever 

‘ou are, how superb and how divine is your body, or any part of it.’ 

e runs this physiological thread all through his book, and strings 
upon it many valuable lessons and many noble sentiments, Those 
who knew him well, I think, will agree with me that his bodil 
ae was singularly magnetic, restful and positive, and that it 
urnished a curious and suggestive commentary upon much there 
is in his poetry. 

“The Greeks, who made so much more of the human body than 
we do, seem not to have carried so much meaning, so much history, 
in their faces as does the modern man ; the soul was not concentrated 
here, but was more evenly distributed over the whole body. Their 
faces expressed repose, harmony, power of command. I think 
Whitman was like the Greeks in this respect. His face had none 
of the eagerness, sharpness, nervousness of the modern face. It 
had but few lines, and these were Greek.” 





: “The Forum” 

In os i Forum are many readable articles, political, social, 
literary, financial. Mr. Frederic Harrison follows up the sensa- 
tion made in this magazine by his article on “ The Decadence of 
Romance” by another on “ The Decadence of Art,” in which he 
writes, if possible, with a still sharper pen. 

Mr. ‘HARRISON SCATHES THE FRENCH SCHOOL 

“One rarely sees an exhibition of pictures now, especially in 
France, without plenty of literal transcripts from hospitals, police 
cells, and dens of infamy, A powerful imagination might find art 
— sexe Sioa the aim of — ar? gee : vation is = art—but 

st. They give us mere colore oto; s, without grace, 
cates, awe, if , or invention, Their pues to be as a. as 
crude, as photographic, as unpleasant as canvas and dull paint can 
make it. It is not even grim; it is not sensational ; it is not a Zour 
de force. Everything is flat, angular, prosaic, nasty. Few persons 
have witnessed the operation of ovariotomy, or a lesson in anatomy, 
or a drunken orgy in a night-house. To give a literal rendering 
of one of such scenes ministers in some to a prurient curiosity. 
And the artist has his reward in the grinning groups around his 
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work. But it is no more art than is the report of a filthy trial, or 
the descriptions in a manual of gg 

“ Another favorite device, again in France especially, is the sery- 
ing up to the general public those nasty oddities which are in. 
evitable in the studio, the dressing-rooms of a theatre, or a booth 
at a country fair, or any other place where habit and toil have ex. 
pelled modesty and refinement. ‘The model scratching her back,’ 
‘ The model who has sat down ona wet palette,’ ‘The acrobat 
enjoying a jug of beer’—such are good titles in the catalogue to 
arouse a jaded interest. Any stupid ong which causes a 
grin in a studio or a circus will equally serve the turn. It is novel 
to the public; and to paint it with a dull photographic realism 
will give the spectator a puzzle to work out. Crowds will say— 
‘What on earth is that?” They never saw anything like it; and 
so it will supply them with new information and experience. 

“Some hold that Art means utter dulness and strict elimination 
of every source of interest. A dirty old woman vacantly staring at 
a heap of stones, a pig wallowing in fetid mud, a dusty high road 
between two blank walls, a sand-bank under a leaden sky—such 
are the chosen spectacles dear to rising genius.” 





THE ROAD TO DESTRUCTION 

“The old religious ideals, the old poetic ideals, the old social 
ideals are certainly passing away, and we are all waiting till the 
new ideals are fully leone ,and ampler canons of life and beauty 
are revealed, But these are not to be reached by ingenious ex- 
periments with a palette, or bythe random fancies of men who have 
neither wide grasp of life nor serious intellectual culture, Our 
painters need an education far larger than that of third-rate poetry 
and comic literature. And in the meantime desperate efforts to do 
something original by men who have no single qualification to make 
them intellectual leaders are certain to lead us still further astray, 
It is but too obvious that nearly all that which served to inspire 
great art in past times is now worn out. But to preach to us that 
Art needs no inspiration, no ideals, no guidance, no thought, no 
beauty, no self-control—that its sole task is to put on canvas what- 
ever is to be seen—this is the broad road that leadeth to destruc- 
tion,” 


AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 


Prof. H. H. Boyesen writes of “‘ American Literary Critjcism and 
its Value,” but just what its value is we do not glean from its pages, 
only that it was more valuable fifteen years ago than it is to-day, 
In the following extract Prof, Boyesen describes the sort of critic 
he likes and the sort he does not care for :-— 

* An author who has anything definite to sa 
squint at his public, while writing; nor does he trouble himself 
much about the opinion of the press. The value of a criticism de- 
pends primarily upon the insight and the intellectual ig ment of 
its author; and where these are slight, or altogether lacking, the 

ower of the verdict for good or for ill is correspondingly small. 
hat, for instance, can it matter to me if an anonymous young 
entleman who incidentally confesses to a warm admiration for 
ider Haggard, and regards Walter Scott as the grand master of 
reg. can it matter to me, I say, if such a man finds me 
dull and commonplace? I have never suspended my heroines over 
the brinks of yawning chasms ; nor have I introduced monkeys fall- 
ing in love with men or men with monkeys; nor am I equal to the 
depicting of the perennial charms of women two thousand years 
old. The laurels of romancers who revel in this style of juvenile 
entertainment never disturb my slumbers; and the opinions of 
critics who, like the amazing Andrew Lang, take pleasure in such 
rubbish may amuse me, but influence me no more than the chorus 
of mosquitoes that hum about my ears, of a summer's night, If, 
on the other hand, a reviewer, whether anonymous or not, shows 
himself to be in tolerable sympathy with my aim and my concep 
tion of what fiction should be, I read what he had to say, with a 
critical reservation perhaps, but yet with interest and a desire to 
profit by his advice. It is always a matter of some concern how 
your work affects an unprejudiced mind, which approaches it with- 
out friendly or hostile bias. And I may as well confess that a cof 
dial and sympathetic review which intelligently seizes your tho’ 
and from a kindred point of view develops your merits and short- 
comings, is often a source of deep gratification. Praise, unless it's 
discriminating, and shows maturity of judgment, has none 
= a commercial value ; and I sometimes even question if it has 
that.” 


does not sit and 


THE Sort oF Critic Pror, Bovesen LIKEs 
“The dilemma upon whose horns I was always in danger of 
being impaled was the endeavor to reconcile kindness and justice 
I was not one of those who cherish a grudge against a man for 


having achieved a book; and I dare assert that I picked up every 
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_ Taste has its organ: 
: from The Cricket to The Philatelist, Only a week ago there ap- 

















novel or poem that was sent me with a kindly fellow-feeling for 
the author anda desire to view him in the most favorable light. 
But frequently, when I had read a page or two, the reflection would 
obtrude itself that this was after all a very ephemeral performance ; 
and by the time I had finished fifty pages, most of my benevolent 
intentions would, perhaps, be chilled, and my critical impulses 
would bristle like the quills upon the fretful porcupine. Had I the 
right to commend such feebleness—such vague and muddled 
thought, so clumsily expressed—for fear of hurting the author’s 
feelings? Was I not practising an imposition on the public if I 
misrepresented the character of a book, and perhaps induced scores 
of people to buy it who otherwise would have left it alone? I 
came to the conclusion, after a brief wavering, that I should be 
doing neither the author nor his reader a kindness in uttering vapid 
compliments—or talking learned laborious stuff with a view to con- 
cealing my real opinion.” 

Other articles of special interest to readers of The Critic are 
“Mr. Paderewski in America,” by Henry T. Finck; ‘‘ College Men 
First Among Our Successful Citizens,” by Dr. Charles F, Thwing ; 
and “ Our Public School System: a Summary,” by Dr. J. M. Rice. 





London Letter 


THE NUMBER OF The Critic which has just reached me (it is an 
eight-days’ mail, of course) has started me upon a sort of reverie. 
It contains a new feature, an analysis of the magazines of the 
month, English and American, covering nine pages of closely- 
printed matter, and in its course it has to welcome a fresh addition 
to the already long list of illustrated periodicals, Surely this is the 
era of the magazine. Every publisher aims at having his own 
monthly eee. and very few weeks are allowed to elapse without 
some addition to the serried battalion of piecemeal literature. 1 
wonder whether America has a body of periodicals proportionately 
as large as that of England. I do not allude, of course, to the 
well-known, conspicuous papers, which are always with us— The 
Century, Harper's, The Atlantic, Scribner's, and the like. Of 
this uality there can, in the nature of things, be but a sprinkling 
in either country. . It is not, however, the stable and serious monthly 
magazines that remind us chiefly of the importance of the periodi- 
cal. They stand like fixed stars, familiar and unregarded; our 
eye is attracted rather by the meteors which blaze across their sky, 
and are lost. . 

The appearance of Zhe Pall Mall Magazine serves to remind 
us how greatly the number of the illustrated monthlies is increas- 
ing from season to season ; and the sudden recrudescence of The 
English Illustrated in a new state, better even than its first, 
is a proof of the degree of excellence to which editorship may at- 
tain in this department of literature. But a newcomer now and 
then causes but a ripple on the course of magazine history ; the 
real centre of activity, the field of continual change, is that of the 
weekly papers. Here it is mainly a matter of small aims and little 
failures : there is an attempt at speculation to-day, and a discovery 
of futility to-morrow. Sometimes “ the big thing” is sought, and 
missed, and a brilliant paper like Mr. Greenwood's Anti-Jacobin 
flashes up into conspicuous life, and dies down again into oblivion. 
But the most interesting field of English periodical literature is, I 
think, that of the short-lived weeklies, which are announced, as it 
were from the heavens, on Monday, published on Wednesday, urged 
upon you in the Strand all Thursday and Friday, and by the next 

ednesday sought in vain. 
_ Has America, I wonder, anything answering to the ephemeral 
literature of the London Strand? I should be afraid to conjecture 
how many papers | have tracked from birth to death during but 
little more than three years’ life in London. These weekly sheets 
are er pew in some obscure office or other across the river, and 
vended only by wandering ragamuffins about Holywell Street and 
g Cross station; and a collection of them would make very 
Suggestive reading. ‘“ Number one of 7he Startler/” That was 
} cry in the Strand last week. But where is numbertwo? Who 
Writes these papers, and why do they write them? Do they, in 
Spite of all the warning at their backs, still hope to make a little 
une from their venture? And how many ever reach a second 
humber ? 

I think the success of 77#-Bits is responsible for many of these 

less attempts at editorship. Certainly it has been the parent 

of several stray children, who bia fair to keep pace with the popu- 
taste. But then 77%¢-Bzts, when new, was original; and papers 

of its class are legion now. Indeed, it would be hard to say what 
of paper. is not overdone at present. Every trade and every 
from The Architect to The Stock-Keeper, 


the first number of a weekly r called Zhe Retail 
‘ader, whose professed object is to defend the interests’ of the 
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small shop-keeper against the incursions of the codperative stores! 
Soon we shall have a magazine to advocate the suppression of 
London fogs, and a journal which shall plead for the private turfiag 
of public golf-grounds, and for that alone! 

The whole thing, as it seems to me, is the outcome of that ina- 
bility in codperation which marks so much of the English life of 
the day. The successful actor has no sooner gained the suffrage 
of the public as a subordinate than he must needs build or lease a 
theatre for himself: every reputable player is rapidly becoming a 
manager. The result is that we have at least twice as many the- 
atres as London can fill, and that to-day half of them are closed 
from depression in business. It is the same with journalism. 
Every popular journalist desires to be an editor, There are four 
weekly illustrated newspapers of a purely general type, to say 
nothing of those which are given over to special subjects,—the 
stage, sport, fashion and the like. We have three times too many 
monthly periodicals to enable each to pay, and it is perhaps true 
that the noteworthy articles in the whole batch of them would 
scarcely constitute the equipment of two well-stocked and well-ed- 
ited magazines. Most of them run a serial story, to boot: so that 
it is obvious that authors have rather a good time of it in this 
plethora of space which must be filled from month to month, 

But the publishers and the proprietors? I must confess that, 
when one hears of their hardships, one wonders a little at their 
audacity. It seems a foregone conclusion to the layman that such 
and such a venture is too rash for success, that it eee no dis- 
tinct want, and appeals to no separate public, But the vendor in 
the Strand goes on: “ Number one of 7he Universalist” he echoes 
in our ear— Number one, just published, sixteen pages and forty 
illustrations, one penny.” At any rate Ae makes his penny: but 
how about the struggling writer who supplied the leader? 

It is impossible for the majority of these penny fireworks to pay 
their contributors: indeed it is out of the reach of some of the more 
highly priced and ambitious of their sisters to do so either. To 
haggle over remuneration is undignified: but the laborer is worthy 
of some little hire. And the way in which some of these papers are 
conducted is apt to leave the writer without either half-pence or 
good words, 

A friend of mine, who was starting literary work in town, a year 
or sO ago, sent to a magazine of some actual repute a carefully- 
written article, making about ten pages of printed matter. In due 
time he received a note from the editor, stating that the article was 
accepted, and asking what remuneration he desired. My friend, as 
became a beginner, named a sum whose modesty was almost ludi- 
crous: but by return mail the manuscript came back to him without 
a word of apology or explanation from the editorial pen, A few 
months later that magazine ceased to exist. But I wonder what 
became of the editor. His age ge ought to make him indispen- 
sable to the proprietor of one of the seven days’ papers that are 
born upon the Surrey side. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


THOUGH HARVARD is trying to secure Past Engineer I. N. 
Hollis as Professor of Mechanical Engineering at the College, no 
decisive step has yet been taken, and the yee which the papers 
circulated that an $8000 salary was offered Mr. Hollis will have to 
be taken with several grains of salt. Harvard does not pay any 
such sum to any professor. In fact, with the exception of the 
President, who receives $8000, and one or two other officials who, 
like the Dean, combine a professorship with another office, $5000 
is, I believe, the highest amount paid to any endowed professor. 
A few years ago $4000 was the stated sum for a professor, but that has 
now been increased by $500 on account of the large receipts to the 
College. The assistant professors receive, I think, $2000 and a. 

Writing of this subject made me look up some of the ies 

aid to teachers in New England, and I find that the pay runs 
Som a minimum of $300 a year uP to $3780, the latter being the 
amount paid to the principals of High Schools in Boston. Special 
teachers, that is those who teach drawing and music, receive a 
larger sum than the average teacher, while of the heads of the high 
schools none receive less than $1000 in any city of importance. 
The grammar school principals in some places, such as Northamp- 
ton, Mass., receive a little less than $500 a year, but in Boston 
receive between $2500 and $2900, while the princi of the pri- 
mary schoois obtain on an average something like ‘ 

But to get away from figures and back to Harvard, let me relate 


a curious little incident which is far from being of a literary nature, 
but which is of interest because it happened at Cambridge, where, 
only a year or two ago, as I recorded in these columns, two colored 
men were awarded exceptional honors, one being chosen Class Day 
orator and the other being given a Commencement part. A Cam- 
bridge barber has this week shown his a ee gg by refusing a 
chair in his shop to a colored student at 


arvard, For the manli- 
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ness of old Harvard, it may be emphatically said that the entire 
College is indignant over the action. As it happened, this colored 
man is a very prominent student, being a rusher on the Varsity 
foot-ball team. Whenever a man is on one of the college teams, he 
is a favorite from that very fact, and nothing could cut a Harvard 
man more to the quick than an insult of this character to one who, 
whatever his color, has become a representative of the College. The 
indignant student who was subjected to this discrimination, William 
Henry Lewis, A.B., of Portsmouth, Va., intends to bring the matter 
into court, and already his friends in the Legislature have pushed 
the question of rights there. 

Everybody knows how to welcome the human “ book-worm,’”’ but 
probably few know how to get rid of the unpleasant little insect so 
named, that occasionally accomplishes so much — among our 
library treasures. For the benefit of 7e Cr7tzc's readers (and not 
to advertise any firm) I am going to quote a letter written by Sam- 
uel Garman of the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy at Cambridge. 
The letter was written to Dr. Samuel A. Green, having been sent 
in answer to inquiries. Dr. Green, as Librarian of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, had for a long time been —— for living 
_— of the book-worm, and in the library over which he has 
charge had found books perforated with clean-cut holes opening 
into sinuous cavities which usually run up tlfe back of the volumes 
and sometimes perforate the leather covers or the body of the book. 
According to Dr. Green the ravages of the insect appeared to de- 
pens upon its hunger, and its work was confined in most part to 
eather-bound volumes. So he sent a parcel of books to Mr. Gar- 
man and from him received a letter of information in which it was 
stated that one of the insects was a species of what are commonly 
designated “ fish-bugs,” “ silver-fish,” * bristle-tails,” etc. By en- 
tomologists they are called Lepisma, the insect being a small, 
elongate, silvery and active creature with a great liking for paste 
and the sizing or enamel on some kinds of paper. In some cases, 
says Mr, Garman, it eats off the entire surface of the sheet, includ- 
ing the ink, without making perforations; in others, the leaves are 
completely destroyed. The second of the three styles of book- 
worm was one of the “ Buffalo-bugs ” or “ carpet-bugs”’ so called, 
not really bugs but beetles. The third was one of the cockroaches, 
and as the latter attack sleeping persons, it would seem that au- 
thors as well as books are in danger from their activity. This is 
Mr. Garman’s recommendation to Dr. Green forthe extirmination 
of these fellows. For silver-fish and cockroaches, he says, pyreth- 
rum insect powder is said to be effective. He himself for a number 
of years has used in the Agassiz Museum a mixture containing 
phosphorus, “The Infallible Water Bug and Roach Extirmina- 
tor,” made by Barnard & Co., 459 Washington St., Boston, and, as 
he adds, “without other interest in advertising the compound, I 
have found it to be entirely satisfactory in its effects.” Bi-sulphide 
carbon, 2 grag in closed boxes or cases containing the infested 
articles, will do away with the “ Buffalo-bugs.” 

The Browning Club at its annual meeting this week elected the 
following officers :—President, Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Philip S. Moxom and Mr. Dana Estes ; Secretary, 
Mrs. Emma Endicott Marean; Treasurer, Mrs. Richard prose 
Librarian, Mr. William H. Ladd; Executive Committee, Rev. 
Nicholas P. Gilman, Mrs, Charles D. Homans, Rev. George D. Lati- 
mer, Miss O, Frederica Dabney, Mrs. Mary Gregory. 

Lorin F, Deland and his wife, Mrs. Margaret Deland, are to let 
the pretty little house where “ John Ward, Preacher” was written 
and which, with its century of antiquity and its quaint little interior 
arrangements devised by the authoress herself, combines the old-time 
and the modern flavor. In the Fall they will take up their residence 
in a larger house on Beacon Hill. The summer they will spend in 
small part in Chicago and in great part at Kennebunkport,, Maine, 
where Mrs. Deland will finish her new book. “I am told that this 
coming volume is to treat of the marriage relation and will discuss 
the question whether husband and wife, when not congenial, should 
remain together or should separate. 


BOSTON, 30 May, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


THE PUBLISHING-HOUSES of the United States have made a 
special effort to show themselves at their best in the Exposition, 
with the result that the northwest corner of the Building for Manu- 
factures and Liberal Arts, where their exhibits are situated, is most 
attractive. Every lover of well-printed books and fine bindin 
will have his fill of enjoyment there, for the best American work- 

in these matters is spread out before him. Two or three 

firms have fashioned peculiarly enticing nooks for him, and if Mr. 
Eugene Field’s bibliomaniacs should take wing from the saints-and- 
sinners corner at omg 8 me. could find no better resting- 
= than in Houghton, & Company's charming little library. 
ere this interesting group, whose sayings and doings Mr. Field 
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has so often graciously imagined, would find comfort, seclusion and 
a genial atmosphere. The place may be too new to suit them and 
the books too easily found in the market, but it would be pleasant 
to discuss first editions and unique volumes surrounded a these 
books which can be bought by the multitude; it would give one a 
fine sense of superiority. Still there are some rarities even here 
among the early publications of the firm. The chaste little pa- 
vilion, with its oaken bookshelves and tiled fireplace, was designed 
by Mrs. Henry Whitman of Boston, to whose ingenuity many of 
the most tasteful bindings of Houghton’s books are due. The 
room is ornamented with busts of Emerson by French, of Haw- 
thorne and Longfellow by Kitson, of Lowell Dallin, of Whittier 
by Powers, and of Mrs. Stowe by Miss Anne Whitney. Comforta- 
ble seats, well-filled shelves, and a carefully appointed writing- 
table help to make this room a desirable one to linger in. Near by 
are the exhibits of Estes & Lauriat and E. F. Bonaventure, the most 
interesting features of which are the elaborate and costly bindings, 
They are characterized by admirable workmanship, the inlaid bind- 
ings — accurately joined, and the covers doublée with silk or 
morocco being skilfully tooled, And though the desire for elabo- 
rateness often eclipses the binder’s sense of beauty, yet many of the 
designs are simple and good. D., Lothrop & Co, have an extensive 
exhibit of their publications and show the process of making a plate 
for Wide-Awake. Lippincott, D. Appleton, G. & C. Merriam all 
have smaller sections in which their achievements are shown, 
Charles Scribner's Sons occupy a commodious room, upon the walls 
of which are hung many of the original drawings which were de- 
signed to illustrate their magazine. Most of those made for the 
special exhibition number are hung there. 

The Century Company has given much time and thought to the 
perfecting of its exhibit, and the room it occupies is as attractive a 
place as one would care to see. It has concerned itself more with 
the materials that go to make up a book than with the completed 
volumes themselves, with which the public is familiar. Manu- 
scripts, the printers’ proofs, original drawings to illustrate the text, 
the bindings before they are sewed together,—those things are 
shown which are rarely seen outside of the publisher's office and 
are for that reason doubly interesting to the public. The making 
of a dictionary is also carefully illustrated. Manuscripts by the most 
popular American writers appear in the cases, and one can stud 
out the characteristics of Henry James, Bunner, Warner, Stoddard, 
Cable, and Thomas Nelson Page in their handwritings, or contrast 
Stedman's rapid nervous hand with the clear, even openness of 
Aldrich’s. The manuscript of Stockton’s famous “ Lady or the 
Tiger?” is here, and the one from Aldrich is his charming little 
tale in the last number of Zhe Century, “ The Chevalier de Resse- 
quier.” In a case containing the life-mask of Lincoln and the casts 
of his large, generous hands, there are manuscripts which he has 
touched and letters from his secretaries and from the greatest gen- 
erals on both sides. These are of course trophies from the “ Life 
of Lincoln ” and the war-papers published in Zhe Century. The 
walls of the room are decorated with drawings in pen-and-ink or 
water-colors by Walter Shirlaw, C. D, Gibson, Wenzell and others 
whose names are familiar to all magazine readers. One of the 
most interesting of these is a wash-drawing by Daniel Vierge, “ A 
Barricade in the Commune,” full of vigor and action and drawn 
with consummate skill. The clever portraits of Walter McEwen 
and Gari Melchers by each other from the last Century are here 
too, and Castaigne’s delightful sketches of the White City, which 
are much the most artistic that have yet appeared. Bee 

It is not generally known that the Woman’s Library, which is 
so well housed in the Woman’s Building at the Exposition, is to be 
as permanent as the Astor Library or the Newberry. After the 
Fair is over it will find a home in the Woman’s Memorial Building 
which is soon to be erected. The managers wish to make the 
library a complete record of the work of women in literature, and to 
continue it and enlarge it as time goes on. Many books have been 
sent to them from all parts of the world, and many others loaned, 
in the belief doubtless that this library is merely a temporary ¢x- 
hibit ; but the management desires the oe of every woman 
who writes in their effort to make a complete collection of all the 
works of all women. Miss Edith E. Clarke of the Newberry Li- 
brary is engaged in classifying and ati in the most ap- 
proved methods of the librarians. During the Fair the books are 
arranged on the shelves by countries and States, but there will be a 
card-catalogue of authors, in which the works of each writer will 
be preceded by an “ information-card” giving a few salient facts in 
her life. These points will be repeated in the printed catalogue, 


which will contain, besides the index of authors, a list of the books 
classified broadly under the subjects of which they treat. 
care is being expended gee this catal 
of permanent value to al 
work done by women. 

CHICAGO, 30 May, 1893. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


Asourt five hundred pupils and their friends gathered in the 

Jarge lecture-room in the basement of the Metropolitan Museum 
last Saturday, to witness the closing exercises of the Art Schools. 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand, President of the Museum, introduced 
Prof, William R. Ware of Columbia College, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Art Schools, who presided. Prof. Ware announced that 
Mr. wey La Farge, who has charge of the advanced class in paint- 
ing, had arranged to deliver a series of lectures on the art of paint- 
ing, in the fall, which should be open to art-students and the public. 
The course is to begin on Oct. 24, and lectures will be delivered 
twice a week, Prof. Ware then introduced Parke’'Godwin, who 
made a short address to the art-students, dwelling particularly on 
the progress of art in America. Mr. Marquand also made a brief 
address. In the advanced antique class the first prize of $50, pre- 
sented by D. O. Mills, was awarded to Melvin Nichols; and the 
second, of $25, presented by J. W. Pinchot, to Miss Laura L. Keene. 
In the drawing from life, Miss F. G, Kendrick won the prize of 
$50, presented by D. O, Mills. In the class in painting from still 
life, Miss F, N. Shafer won the prize of $25, gg by W. L. 
Andrews. In the architectural class, Willard I. P, Randolph won 
the first prize of $50, presented by Arthurs Lyman Tuckerman 
early, in memory of his father, Charles L. Tuckerman, who was 
ior five years the manager of the schools; Harry A. Kapp won the 
second prize, a volume on the Italian Renaissance, presented by 
Samuel P. Avery. 





Notes 


Miss LARCOM intended to write a sequel to her “ New England 
Girlhood,” giving such facts and experiences as would interest 
those who read her books, We learn from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
that it will now be written by a near relative of Miss Larcom’s, 
aided by friends to whom the poet talked very fully concerning the 
proposed book. 

—Mrs. Piatt’s new volume of poems, to be published in London, 
is to be entitled “An Enchanted Castle, and Other Poems : Pictures, 
Portraits and People in Ireland.” 


—The Evening Post publishes a report from Washington, that 
the library of manuscripts and other historical antiquities collected 
by Hubert H. Bancroft in preparing his Pacific Coast histories has 
been sold to the University of Chicago for $80,000. The collection 
was offered to Congress for $500,000, 


—The opening chapters of R. D. Blackmore’s “ Perlycross” ap- 
pear in the June Macmillan's. ‘ Perlycross” is a romance of the 
west of England just before the Reform Bill of 1832. 


—The articles of incorporation of the Columbia University Press 
will be drawn up within a few weeks. The corporators comprise a 
select number of Trustees and Professors of the College. The 
Columbia Press will print exclusively the works of men connected 
with the University, and will have the same relation to Columbia 
that the Clarendon Press bears to Oxford, and the Pitt Press to 
Cambridge. 

—Rudyard Kipling’s father, J. L. Kipling, best known in England 
as the author of “‘ Man and Beast in India,” has definitely resigned 
his appointment at Lahore. He has been in indifferent health for 
some time past, and will probably take up his residence perma- 
nently in England. 

—The Harpers have just issued “ Picture and Text,” by Henry 
peat, in their series of American Essayists ; “ Phillips Brooks,” by 

is brother, the Rev.. Dr. Arthur Brooks, and ‘“ George William 
Curtis,” an address, by the Rev. White Chadwick, both in the 
Black and White.Series; “ The Love-Affairs of an Old Maid,” by 
Lillian Bell; “ Practical Lawn-Tennis,” by Dr. James Dwight, illus- 
trated from instantaneous photographs ; and a new revised edition 
of William Black’s “ Yolande.” 


— The Critic isin error,” writes T. W. H. of Cambridge, Mass., 
apropos of a note in our last number, “ in supposing that no colored 
woman has ever oe in a leading American magazine, as con- 
tributor. Miss Charlotte L. Forten (now the wife of Rev. F.S, Grimké 
of Washington, D. C.) wrote two admirable pa) on ‘ Life in the 
Sea Islands’ in The Atlantic Monthly (Vol. XIIL., pp. 587, 666). 
She is also known as the author of an excellent translation of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s ‘Madame Thérése,’ published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in 1887. Mrs. Grimké, like her husband, is of mixed 
blood, she being the granddaughter of a well-known colored citizen 
of Philadelphia, who acquired, fifty years ago, a considerable pro 
ss Nea sail-making ; while Mr. Grimké is a representative of the 
well-known Grimké family of South Carolina. Both are cultivated 
and accomplished persons.” . 
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—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have just published “ Thomas Chal- 
mers,” by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant ; M. F. Sweetser’s “ American 
Guide-Books,” revised to date; “ Boston Illustrated,” a pictorial 
description of Boston and its surroundings, rewritten by E. M. 
Bacon ; “ Latin Lessons,” by Henry Preble and Lawrence C, Hull; 
“ Riverside Song-Book,” edited by W. M. Lawrence and O. Black- 
mar and a “ History of the United States Flag,” by George Henry 

reble. 

—At the annual meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, last 
Monday, there was handed to Mr, Henry White, American Chargé 
d’ Affaires, for presentation to W. Woodville Rockhill, the gold medal 
awarded by the Society to Col. Rockhill for the services rendered 
by him to geography in his book, “ The Land of the Lamas.” 

—A second edition of the first (June) number of McClure's Maga- 
sine has already been called for, we understand. 


—Mr. J. F. Muirhead, compiler of Baedeker's Guide to great 
Britain, has just made for the same series of handbooks a Guide to 
the United States, with several awe agro: Mow ay ters, such as “A 
Short History of American Politics,” by f. J. B. McMaster; 
“ Constitution and Government of the United States,” by the Right 
Hon, James Bryce; and “ Physiography of America,” by Prof. N, 
S. Shaler. 

—The July and August numbers of ag gd will contain illus- 
trated articles on “ Italian Gardens,” by Mr. Charles A, Platt, who 
went to Italy to study the subject. In read jd number will appear 
the first of five illustrated articles by Richard Harding Davis on “ somd 
lish life. It will be called “ Three ay Race Meetings,” and 
will describe Ascot, the Derby and the Henley Regatta. 


—‘ L’Enfant Prodigue” is to be played by the original French 
company at Daly’s Theatre beginning on Sept. 1. An English 
version was played at the same theatre two or three years ago. 


—The sixth annual celebration of Walt Whitman's birthday was 
held on Wednesday evening at Clark’s restaurant in West 23d 
Street. The arrangements for the dinner were in charge of the 
Walt Whitman Reunion of Philadelphia, After the dinner speeches 
were made by Robert G. Ingersoll, John Swinton, John Burroughs, 
Thomas B. Harned, Horace L, Traubel, Judge Garrison and Julius 
Chambers. There were also present Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Arthur 
Stedman, and other gentlemen, and a number of ladies. 


—It is pleasant to learn that gg Duse’s success in London 
is as great as it was in New York. G, W. S. cables to the 7r#- 
une :— Signora Duse’s conception and composition of the char- 
acter are unlike Mme. Bernhardt’s. Her methods are unlike. She 
follows nobody, imitates nobody. The result is that the English 
public has perceived that it is possible for two actresses to possess 
genius, differing not only in degree, but in kind, and that compari- 
sons are of little value. The contrast between the two is complete, 
If Signora Duse reminds her audience of anybody, it is of Desclée, 
rather than of Mme. Bernhardt. But to Desclée also the resem- 
blance is faint. Fédora was less liked than Camille,” 


—Dr. John Mackintosh, the Scotch historian, to whom has been 
granted $750 from the Royal Bounty, was originally a oe 
shoemaker. He devoted thirty years to collecting material for h 
“ History of Civilization in Scotland,” and nineteen years to writing 
it, . 


—Mr. R. H. Sherard writes to the London Author that Léon 
Daudet and young Barres may be considered the two hopes of 
French literature in the future. ‘“ Daudet has already published a 
remarkable book, and has another just ready. He lives in good 
style with his wife, #¢e Hugo, in the Avenue de |’Alma, poll has 
some of the best claret in Paris.” It will be interesting to compare 
his career with that of his father, Alphonse Daudet. “It will show 
whether it is better, as some say, for a man-of-letters to have to 
fight his way, like the elder Daudet, or like Zola, for instance, or to 
launch out on the sea with the ballast of a couple of millions of 
francs.” The elder Daudet, according to Mr. Sherard, spent three 
years of utter penury in Paris, with tattered boots, and often no 
socks, and many days where there was nothing to eat, 


— The Butterfly is the latest addition to the ranks of the English 
magazines. To provide “ light literature in an artistic setting ” is 
the object of this publication, 

—Miss Florence Bascom is to be the first woman to receive a 
degree (that of Ph.D.) from Johns Hopkins. Her subjects are or- 
ganic geology and paleontology. Her thesis, on the volcanic rocks 
of South Mountain, was prepared last summer during a stay at 
Monterey Springs. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co, will reissue immediately, in their 
new series of pene fiction, “ Mr. Billy Downs and His 
Likes,” by Col. R. M. Johnston; “ Don Finimondone,” by Eliza- 
beth Cavazza; and “ The Master of Silence,” by Irving ler, 
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Publications Received 


Receipt of new F sweat: a von is acknowledged in this column. 
pend upon its interest and importance. 


J any work will 
given the 


lication is issuedin New — “a 
Anstey. 


Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. $1, 


Appleton’ 5 seqares Guide to the United States and Canada. 


Atherton, G. 
Ayres, M. C, Philli 
Beach, D. N. The 


Browne, A. J. J. $x. 
Cap and Gown: Collec Verse, Ed. by J. L. Harrison. 


Carnegie, W. H. 
Coleridge, S. T., Poetical Works of. 


Cushing, P. 


mswoman. 
Brooks in Boston. soc. 
ewer Religious Thinking. $1.25. 


» ‘The Great Chin Episode. 


$1. 
Figuier, L. Joys Beyond the Threshold, Tr. by A. L. Alger. 


Geldard, C. Statics and Dynamics, 


$1.50. 
nm, J. arionettes. soc, 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 


$1.25. 

Boston: Jos. Knight Co, 
Through Conversion to the Creed. $1. 
Ed, by J. D. Campbell, 
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Murray, 
My W ickedness, 35c. 
Further notice 
When no address is 


Macmillan & Co, 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Tait, Sons & Co. 
'G. H. Ellis. 


Pansy. Twent 


Peddie A 


Boston: Putnam, G. I, 


.Macmillan & Co, 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


1. Te 
acmillan & Co. 
Macmillan & Co. 

$1.25 
hesnonr "Roberts Bros. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Cassell Pub. Co. 


ularly Deluded. 
onths in Hades, soc 


Sin 
Six 


D.C. A Wasted Crime, 


Outward and Homeward Bound. $r, 
Minutes Late, 
Sg EY illiam Ketchen Parker. 
Advanced Arithmetic. 

Recollections of Dr. John 
Preble, it. and Hull, L. C. 
In Blue Uniform. $:. 

Robinson, E. V. Nature of the vanes Pete. 


Rosewater, V. Special Assessments. 
Ross, E. A. Seligman’s ** Shifting and ositents of Taxation,’ 


Sanborn, F. B., and Harris, W. T. Samal ‘of A. Bronson Alcott. 


Sawver, H. A. Song of The Christ. 
Siegfried, C. Bookof Job. Tr. by R. E. Briinnow. §:. 


St. Jerome, Letters and Select Works of. Ed. by P. Schaff and H. W. 


Latin Lessons. 
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50c. Harper & B; 
Cleveland Pub, Co. 
A. D. F. Randol es 

Boston: D, Lorca 

Macmillan ~ 
A. Lovell & Co, 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
—. Mifflin & Co, 
as. Scribner’s Sons, 


$1.50. 
$1.50. 
75C. 
rown, 
$1.12. 


25) 

on "Acad. of Polit. & Sccial Science, 

Columbia College, 

25¢. 

: Am. Acad, of Polit rs Social sone 

2vols, $3.50 
Boston: Roberts 

Boston: D. Lothrop Ce, 


Balt,: 


$1.50. 


Johns Hopkins Press 
D. Appleton & Co, 
Town BA nag Pub, Co, 


ace, $4. 

Greene, C. P. McL. Vesty of the Basins. gcc. arper & Bros. ristian Literature 
Hunt, L. b tee is Poetry? Ed. by A. S. Cook "Ginn &Co. Sullivan, T.R. Day and Night Stories. $r. has. Scribner's ce 
Jacobs, H. B., and Brower, A. 1.. Graphic fod of ‘Object-Drawing with Manual, Sweeny, W.S. Mineralogy Note Book, asc. A. Lavell & Co. 
‘. Lovell & Co. Tennyson, A., Works of. 10 vols. T. Thomas, 
Jay, J., Correspondence and Public Papers of, 1794-1826. ave Whittaker, F.” Transgressing the Law, Robt. | ed. s Sons, 
Ed. H. P. Johnston. G. ‘y. Putnam’s Sons. Woreester Schools’ Report, 1892. orcester, Mass. 
Lee, S. P. Memoirs of Wm. Nelson odaegeee pili. ° Be Lippincott oe Yonge, C.M. Grisly Grisell, $x. Macmillan & Co, 
Marryat, E. Parson Jones. $1. conli Pub. C Yonge, C. M., and Coleridge, C. R. Strolling Players. $1. Macmillan & Co, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. 


ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. Saran H, Emenson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. 








CLERGYMAN AND WIFE IN BOSTON 

suburbs will take two or three children to edu- 

cate = their own, according to modern ideas 

ithout customary long confinement in 
l-room. ‘Beautiful location, 

Address T, D. G., Box 5086, Boston. 


Best references. 





Mountain Station, Orange, N. J. 


RS, Si V._N. DORR’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, High, healthful location. 14 miles 
from New York. Eng nches, Lan- 


guages, Music, Art. a preparation. 





ACAD 
RIVERVI E W PouaiikeePsie: N.Y. 
Government, Acabensies and Businens, SMileary Or. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 








Hamilton Heights, Geneva, N. Y. 
E LANCY “ae ee FOR GIRLS. Four- 


teenth pont. acth. Complete or 
gaaleation, incited including Primary and Academic 
ftments. Thorough pre 


preperensen for jae 


Colleges for Women. Miss M. S. Smart, Principa 





284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. 
For circula: 





The Forty-third year. address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt 
GER TA. seine i forvtie 
MANIA #22238 
study of the Ger- 


uage and Literature, Ley of re oo ended 

een d the press Bangi one Wroge oa 
yet assist the student of German, end 0 -in- 
terest him in his pursuit.” Its BeGcinner’s Conan 
furnishes every year a complete and taeeresting course 
in German Grammar. §2 a year. B a le copies, 20 
cents. P.O, Box 151, Manchester, N 
ow. AND RARE BOOKS. — BRENTANO’S 

catalogue of old and rare books, now in 








Press,» will be mailed, post-; uest. At- 
ention is called to this wa og es ae collection. 


BRENTANO S, 3: Union Square, New York. 
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COPYRICETER 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


LADIEg ROUND HATS yAND ROmMETS AND 
HE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 and ES hy J Avenue, een and 23d Streets, 
and 18: men Be Cortlandt Street, 


fw" AGENCIES Th ALL com 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


J ANGUAG ES SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meis- 
terschaft System. ssoth Thousand, Pupils taught as if 








actually in ny presence 
of the teach- Terms 
for member hie $5.00 
foreach Language. 


All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
cherme. arn Copies, PartI, 25 cents. Send for 


“THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


E: =_ bs stats 


Summer STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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| For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitate.. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a,-general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with satis- 
factory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York: 


























A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE. 
MIXTURE 


Made by mansunc Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 
St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Perique, Genuine Imported 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ Cele- 
brated Brand “ Pickings.” 
































Remington Typewriter. 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, 


WRITER has been steadily carried on. 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future. 
is to-day not only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAIANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES L. WEBSTER & Co. 
PUBLISH TO-DAY 


ACatastrophe in Bohemia. 


By Henry S. Brooks. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Many readers of periodical literature will immedi- 
ately associate the name of Henry S. Brooks witha 
number of short stories, wherein the most interesting 
phases of life in the mining towns of the United 
States, Lower California and Mex:co ave strikingly 
and feelingly depicted. 


Toppleton’s Client; or, A 
Spirit in Exile. 
By Joun KENDRICK BANGs, author of 


“Coffee and Repartee,” etc. 
cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, 


A semi-humorous story of the supernatural, in the 
best vein of this popular writer. An utterly common- 
place English barrister is persuaded to vacate his 
body at intervals in favor of an accomplished but 
wicked disembodied soul. The latter achieves brilliant 
successes under its false guise, and finally makes off 
with the body altogether. The barrister’sexiled spirit 
retains Toppleton to recover the lost body, and their 
efforts to do this are described in an entertaining 
manner, 


New paper editions of the following : 
Don Finimondone: Cala- 
brian Sketches. 


By ELIsABETH CAvazza. Frontispiece by 
Dan Beard. Paper, 12mo, 50 cents. 


“ She succeeds entirely in the effort to communicate 
awild, native flavor to her romances of Italian 
peasant life.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Mr. Billy Downs and His 
Likes. 


By RICHARD MALco’™M JouNsTON, author of 
“Dukesborough Tales.” Frontispiece 
by Dan Beard. Paper, I2mo, 50 cents.] 


“ These stories tend to confirm the favorable judg. 
ment of the editor of the series that Col. Johnston is 
the founder of a school of fiction and the dean of 
Southern men of letters."—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


The Master of Silence: A 
Romance. 


By Irnvinc BACHELLER. 
cents. 


Paper, I2mo, 50 


“*The Master of Silence’ is the first novel of Mr. 
Bacheller, of the newspaper syndicate, and 

deals in a striking way with the faculty of mind- 
Teading.”—N. Y. World. 





*y" For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Adventure in Photography. 

By Ocrave Tuanet. Illustrated from Photographs 
wy the Adventurers, 12mo, $1.50 met. 

A bright, vivacious narrative of the adventures, 
successes and failures of two amateur photographers 
who are torced to depend largely upon their own in- 
genuity. Their entertaining experiences show what 
may be done by any amateur without a very large 
expenditure of time or money. The illustrations from 
their own portfolios are an unusually interesting 
feature of the book. 


Arthur Bonnicastle. 


By Dr. J. G. Hottanp. Scribner’s Yellow Paper 
Cover ies, r2mo, 50 cents. 

So great popularity attended the reissue recently in 
paper covers of Dr. Huiland’s novel, “* Seven ‘ee 
that his equally successful story, “Arthur Bonni- 
castle,” is now bropght out in similar cheap and 


convenient form, 

Theism. 
By Ropert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, $1.50 me?. 
A new edition at a greatly reduced price of a stand- 
ard theological work, the high value of which has long 
been tested by clergymen, educators and students. 


Logic, Inductive and Deductive. 


ws, 7 Wituam Minto, late Professor of ic and 
iterature, University of Aberdeen. University 
Manuals, diagrams, 12mo, $1.25 met, 

Professor Minto traces the history of Logicifrom the 
time of Aristotle, and presents in a systematic form 
the principles which govern the science at the present 


day. 

Wagner and His Works. 
The Story of his Life. with Critical Comments, By 
Henry T. Fincx. With portraits. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, $4.00. 
** Hehas written the story of Wagner’s life and works 
with most admirable clearness, vigor, picturesqueness, 
and variety. In these qualities and in the compila- 
tion and ordering of facts, his work stands easily at 
the head of Wagner biography.”’"—. Y. 7ribune. 


Stories of New York. 


Five Stories by Anniz Exior, Buiss Perry, Gzorce 
A, Hipsarp, Joun S. Woop and Epirn Wuarton, 


Stories of the Railway. 

Four Stories by Gzorce A. Hisparp, Cuarves S. 
Davipson, THomas Naetson Pace and A, C, Gor- 
DON. 

Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, Ra ” 
“ The daintiest and most charming creations of the 

bookmaker’s fancy, the first of a of six volumes 

to be issued under the general title, * Stories from 

Scribner.’ They are thoroughly entertaining.” — 

Boston Times. 


Homes in City and Country. 

Dy Remeets Srurais, Joun W. Root, Bruce Price, 
ONALD G. Mitrcue.t, SAMUEL Parsons, Jr., and 
W. A, Lum. With x00 illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
“A beautiful book. It abounds in engeetions of 
great value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is 
made 80 as to be not only entertaining, but 
most ul.”"— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Art Out of Doors. 
Hints on Good Taste in Gard . By Mrs. 
Scuuyiter Van RENSSELAER. 12mM0, $1.50. 
Fey It is a charmi velewe and one whose value pe | 
permanent. who own coun’ aces an 

those who some day may own them will taighiy value 
it. The author is an enthusiast and well versed in 
her subject.’’—Boston Times, 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 
A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. Wittiam STARR 
Dana. With over 100 illustrations by Marion 
9 iacectan as Sizth thousand, €\12M0, $1.50 


From a letter by Oxrtve Tuorne Miter: “It is 
exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves 
nature and longs to be formally introduced—so to 
speak—that is, to know her treasures by name, but 
mont Uy cotsceio a areas belo th siediy rolecunce, sea 
ment by co! agr to r refer 
the iiiuarations are valuable.” ’ 

Social Strugglers. 
By Prof. H. H. Bovesen, 12mo, $1.25. 


* Prof. life, and he 
has Gelabanad i tine natal Wee e lake nad prune 
that show him to be as well as an ac- 


a 
complished literary artist.’’—Boston Beacon, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Columbia Bicycles. 























Men who know bicycles always buy Colum- 
bias. Why? You know why! Columbias 
stand by themselves — above all bicycles. 

} hi Cc +a), = 2. e vings. 
Th most exhaustive wae catalogue published. Free 


at Columbia agencies. B for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, ‘ord. 
































“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most im 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk V : 

All trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“For one of the Jouning gg two 
t t stamps to George H. Dani Pas- 
camer Agu Genel Central Station, New York.” 








Uniike the Dutch Process 











67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


743-745 Broadway, - New York. 
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The Critic 








Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


FROM THE PHOSPHOID PRINCIPLE OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Is AN ESSENTIAL Foop TO THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


It contains nothing injurious. Formula on each label, For relief of brain-fatigue, 
nervous debility, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and night sweats, it is invaluable. 


For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers, with such success as a curative 
that now many take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of nervous exhaustion. 


This vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is 


often the only cause of disease. 


Indorsed by leading physicians, 


Druggists, or by mail ($1.00.) 
Pamphlet with full information free on application to 


F. Crosby Co., 6 w. 25 Sr. N.Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS 





Charies T, Dittingham & Co., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 
tities. Send trial order. 

Lists of books for Libraries priced gratis. 


Brentano’s Mail Orders. 


We have special facilities for delivering 
to our out of town patrons anything in the 
line of Books, Periodicals, Stationery, etc., 
both American and foreign. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Send for Brentano’s French 
Catalogue. Brentano's Sample Book of 
Fine Stationery, mailed free upon request. 


BRENTANO’S, Union Squars, NEW YORK. 


To Authors & Publishers. 








FOR AUTHORS :—The skilled revision and unbi- 
assed criticism of prose and verse ; advice-as to pub 
cation; final proof reading. FOR PUBLISHERS: 
= com; ion of first-class reference. 
pa ans Rica bang y oh pow oe by iead 

; our - 
ing authors, Address 


Dr. TITUS I. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





H. WILLIAMS, 
98 Wasr torn Street, New York. 
Dealer in M and other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


Writing Paper Free. Sash: 
receive handsome book of samples Free. 
J, ©. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon. Pa., 








CATALOGUE 36 READY. A. S. Seem Beeb 
eller and Newsdealer 34 Park Row, New Yor! 


[‘temorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 


— Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 











CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD! 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return poet | 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 
81 CHAMBERS ST., = NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 
Autograph Letters 
AND 
Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES’ BUILDING, 
4th Ave. and 22d St., NEW YORK CITY. 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books which will 
be sent you for stamp by Witt1am Evarts Benjamin, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 
ora DARD ABD RARE BOOKS, 
Books purchased for cash. Catalogo ared 5 
EB. W. JOHNSON, 1336 N.Y. 
Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 
16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 

















All the latest London fabrics regularly 
imported. Ladies’ Top Coats, Riding Habits, 
tce. 








Frederick Koehler, 


GENTS’ FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & SHOES, 
6th 2 tate ee York. 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High. 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zavesi 
United States Food Keport. ’ 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRENCH 
BOOKS 





Lisrarizs, Cotieces and the 
TRADE supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 

AND Catalogues sent free upon request. 
New ImPoRTATIONS BY EVERY 
GENERAL STEAMER. 
Subscriptions received for al 

PORRIGN foreign periodicals. Send for cata 

LITERATURE. ||logues. Correspondence solicited, 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. 


LONDON - PARIS - CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, 





A RUSTIC BARD.—‘‘ Dreams o' Hame" 
and other Poems, Scottish and American, by 
eat D. Law (Camden, N, J.), to be pub- 

ished by ALEX. GARDNER, PUBLISHER TO 
Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN, PAISLEY, Scot- 
LAND. Prospectus with List of Contents, 
Specimen Stanzas and other particulars on 
application to the author. 


2020 Broadway, Camden, N. J. 


je reuse tongs 


_saeeerene laren sae ~ (Menage: 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 
740 & 742 Broadway, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Pri- 
vate, School, Club a pnw @ Libraries. 
A topically arranged General rd List 
of the Standard ks of all Publishers 
mailed upon application. - Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 








AUDUBON’ S Life size pictures, beautifully 
and accuratel, 


BIRDS 
for framing. Full descriptive 
OF catalogue sent PREE by 


AMERICA. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 








WANTED 
EARLY 
AMERICAN 
BOOK PLATES 





P. O, Box 92s. 





